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Mr. K- M, Munshi’s zealous efforts secured for 
the University of Bombjiy the Thakkur 
Madhowji Lectureship in 1928-29 A, P.. The first 
series of Lectures under this endowment \v;is de- 
livered by me in the beginning of 19i0 A. D :it the 
invitation of the Syndicate. The subject selected by 
me was Gujarati Literature. I am thus indebted to 
the Syndicate for affording me an opportunity to 
place before the public my views on a subject dear to 
my heart. I undertook the task under a full sense 
of the heavy responsibility which was pPced upon 
me. I have endeavoured to discharge it to the 
best of my ability. 1 am conscious of the limitations 
of that ability and of the fact that one can say very 
little that is new in these days of rapid advance, - 
literary and intellectual. This statement may be 
summed up in the single pithy sentence uttered some 
five centuries ago by the Adi Kuvi of Gujarfui, 
Narsinha Mehta, who confessed about himself thus: - 

And yet, if I succeed in my endeavour to present 
old things in a more or less new light, I shall con- 
sider myself amply rewarded. 

Tne subject of Gujarati literature, ancient and 
modern, is a vast one, which cannot be easily covered 
a limited number of lectures. I therefore decided 
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uiHin the scheme which is apparent in the present 
lectures; viz. to devote the first two lectures to an 
inQuiry into the relation between language and 
literature and their functions and the position of 
(iujirati literature amongst the literatures of the 
world, and then to select two representative giants 
in our literature (ancient literature, I mean), for 

treatment and appreciation in the three subsequent 

lectures, applying such critical and historical tests as 

would present their work in a fresh light. I hav^e 

thus left to my successors in this work a fairly large 
field to work in. “ 


One word about the language selected for my 
lectures. I he rules of the endowment gave me the 
option bctwe.m English ami Gujarati: and I selected 
hmgli.sh for sever.al reasons. If I had selected 
Gujarati as my linguistic vehicle, it would have 
been like carrying coals to New Castle, in a sense, 
and r shoul.l litive failed to re.ach the wider audience 
of Englishmen desirous to ticquaint themselves with 
our litcrtiture It would be absurd to argue that 
they should learn our language if they wished to 
appreciate oiir literature. In fact addressing them 
in Engli.sh would serve the purpose of creating tlieir 
appreciative interest and stimulating their cuidosity. 

I his, I maintain, was the best way of popularizing 
the study of onr literature. 


Santa Cruz 
^[ar(^,h 1931 . 


N. B. Divati.v, 
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THARK4R VASSANJl MADHAVJl 


1929 - 30 . 

GUJARATI LITERATURE. 

LECTURE L 

( Introductory. ) 

1 he s.ul-.ject clioseti hy me for tliese lectures is 

Literature and Language imd Literature. 

Langunge closely ^ G’Oiiple with Literature the factor 
connected. of Language for obvious reasons. 

, . _ Thought and Speech are indis- 
solubly intertwined: srFT^'rr conveyed to the 

great poet Kalidasa, a subtle truth centuries aero 

In a slightly different but kindred sense, langiwoe 

and leratiire are closely connected though not so 
closely and inseparably as Speech and Thoiicrht 
ft IS possible under conceivable conditions, for a 
Lnguage to exist without literature. Such are the 
dialects of Kacbebba and Konkana, the Bbd dialects 
and several others spoken by the more or less 

ct sun ar languages current among such tribes and 

t!''- »»■>-“ "» 

done the term, the folk lore composi- 

traditional from mouth to mouth 
nnot possess the claim to literature, for literature 
presupposes a special kiud of cultural conditions. 
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LECTURE I. 


[The ^“Christian Pur an a’* written in 
jvonkani is an exception which proves the rule, 
especially as the work is a deliberate composition 
with a special purpose.] 

In order to fix the distinction between language 

and literature and to determine the 
r-rP rf ^ ^ r 1 conditions which evolve literature 

language and of language, let us consider 

literature. the factors which go to constitute 

language on the one hand and 
literature on the other. Language, as we know, is 
related to Thought and Feeling in the same way as 
horm is related to Spirit. It this statement, I must 
confine myself to articulate language as distinguished 
from the forms of sound whereby animals give 
expression to their crude, sjmtnetic, thoughts and 
feelings. By the term Sirticulate’ I mean articulate 
both in form and thought ; for even if an animal 
sometimes produces a formally articulate sound, it 
lacks the element of analytical conception which 
comprises articulate thought. 

We need not go into the debated question of 

the origin of language, whether its 
St a g e s of source is convention or impulse— for 

ion-^ the ^ ncKin- primarily to deal with litera- 

stage, tare as evolved by language. That 

being our purpose today, we must 
confine ourselves to the development of thought— ex- 


1, Composed by Father Thomas Stephens, and edited 
by J. L, Saldanha-Date of Composition A. D. 1614: edited in 
3907 A. D. 
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pression. A\ hen a child begins to speak, it starts 
with the noun-stage. A cow, a horse, a cat, a dog, 
OiR, ^i' 5 i, fihaiil, irt^i) are words which tlio child picks 
up in the initial stage of speecli; animals and objects, 
by tlieir concrete form and simplicity of i.lea, as also 
tlieir familiarity, come ready to the child-intellect. 


The next stage is that of abstract ideas, as con- 
tained in adjectives and verbs and 
nhLf.l a abstract nouns, terms of 

adjectives, verbs: ^elativitjs and terms of feeling, 
abstract nouns, tiow this Stage comes on is a subtle 
ternisof relativity, question of psychology of language, 
terms of feeling. Kow a child who first knows and 


utters ‘dog , 'cow’, &c., proceeds to 
know and say it is white, it runs, it is loveable 
or how it further says ‘ I like this dog ‘ hate 
this other dog ' or ‘ I like my dog better than 
yours and so forth is a point of thought-evolu- 
tion which baffles analysis. To illustrate further 
the complexity of ideas, just hear a child of 
three years say to you: (Do you want 

milk .) In this question the idea underlying the term 
is surely a complex one, covering the fact of 
deficiency and a desire to fill it, the have-not stage 
coupled with the have-stage. How such a child gets 

into Its head this complex idea is more than man 
can tell 


Similar in nature, though not in intensity, is 

Syntactical f'be complexity, and non-concrete- 
ideas. ness, of the ideas conveyed by 

1 1 • syntactical relations in a sentence, 
particularly m the case of inflectional languages like 
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and others, wherein the case terminations 
sj mbolize such ideas and contribute to their complex- 
ity. For instance, in the initial crude stage a child 
says: hi ^ii$a shi'4i, if asked a,- 

highe^r Stage it says »u5i thus the termina- 

lon 3^ links up the syntax by introducing the notion 
ot agentive relation. Of course, the child learns this 
by iinitation and instruction in the form of correction. 
But that IS only the outward part of the problem. 
Its inner part consists in the question; how does 
the chila imbibe this idea implied in the case-termina- 
tion ^ True, he learns it synthetically, but the 
underlying principle can be grasped by sub-conscious 
analysis, a process similar to the fact that instinct, 
as^oci^ltion of ideas, and the like are but a sort of 
concentrated form of syllogistic reasoning. This much 
is certain that this step of intellectual functioning is 
tlie initial feature which distinguishes man from 
other animals. 


There is a further stage. Language stops short 

at the first two stages, and litera- 
ture begins at this third stage. It 
is the stage of ideals^ and ideals 
presuppose cultural life, socially, 
politically, religiously. No litera- 
ture worth the name is possible 
without this pre-existing condition of culture. All 

works of poetry, criticism, aesthetics, philosophy, 
art and science are the offsprings of culture,— 
intellectual, moral and spiritual, especially as they 
are evolved from the life of the people. 


3. S t a g e of 

ideals: vv h i c h 
presupposes cul- 
tural life: litera- 
ture begins at 
this stage. 
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This being the genesis of liter.\tufe-vi/:., icleuls 

evolve.! out of the life of a people, 
Has Guj, noli (piestion may be asked, it, has 

Answer ‘Yes’ been asked by inadeciuately inf 'rmed 
and ‘‘No’’ persons, -Has tiiijara.!! any litera- 

ture ? The answer is -‘Yes and 
No, but pre-emineiuU-Yes’. I shall malce myself 
clear, as this answer is paradoxical at first -ight. 
In contrast with mere languages like Kachhi, !y okani 
and thelike GnjarruJ distinctly possesses a lifer:itm‘e,-a 
literature of which any people can be proud. ,Vl/en 
placed by the side of advanced litcr.itures like 
English, French, German, our language must take a 
very subordinate place, We need not despair, how- 
ever. Tlie causes which attect the gro.vtli of 
literature, viz. progress of a people’s life, wdl operate, 

have begun to operate, in the case of our literature! 

It has taken centuries for English literature to 
develop and attain the eminent position it now occu- 
pies. As I have already said, our culture, the cultural 
growth of the people of Gujarat, is a condition 
precedent which can secure the development of 
our literature. 


We iiave 

Tlie herilii^e of 
Gujarati Litera- 
ture. 


tlie iulvanta^e of being lieir-; to :in 
undent civilization pos.se:5sing high 

ideals, whicli his hande<l down to 
us a classical literature of world- 


If this heritage has not 
prohted us in a perceptible manner, the fault is our 

neglect till recently. However, the study of Sans- 
krit literature in our province during the last fifty 
years has sown the seed. The study of English 
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literature (as also o£ other literatures of the West 
through English translations) has supplied the 
element which watered this seed. The rise of 
modern Gujarati poetry and its growth during the 
last hfty pars hears eloquent testimony to this view. 
To alter the metaphor just used, I will repeat what I 
once said hye years ago; a critic in the Times of Tndia 

had made the statement that Gujarati lierature was a 

mere babe in arms, dandled in the early j^ears in the 
arms of a British nurse. I remarked thereon that a 
more correct inetaphorical presentation was to say 
tliat hansknt literature furnishes the soil and 
English literature ttie manure, which have brought 
forth the plant of modern Gujarati literature.’’ ^ 


Dual influence 
on Gujarati Liter- 
ature: Sanskrit 

and English, 


I have stressed here the importance of the dual 

influence, that of Sanskrit and 
English literatures as furnishing the 
cultural soul requisite for the inspir- 
ation of Gujarati literature- To 
repeat once again, my statement of 
five yearspgo, ^It ,s owing to this dual influence that 
modern Gujarati poetry, especially as handled by 
cultured writers, possesses an originality of its own. 
the charge of imitation of English poetry or 
fiction which is lightly brought against the work of 

unjust, when examined 
m the light of this important fact/’ Such critics 
Ignore two important factors which create a thought- 
fllusion m the shape of » imitation ”, the boW 
of imitation verily, m their minds. The first 

2"' 1^25. ‘Our Headers' 
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factor consists in the substantial element of 
Sanskrit in the formation of modern Gujarati 
literature. 1 am aware that the presence of this 
element in modern Gujarati literature furnishes 
these critics with an excuse for levelling a further 
charge against this literature, -the charge of high-flown 
and artificial diction* This charge may be true in 
the case of some exceptional writers, but as against 
a good many writers of established reputation for 
chastity of style, it is undeserved. It ignores the 
fact that GujaraU is a growing language with a 
co-operating growing culture which necessitates the 
drawing upon Sanskrit for its vocabulary, when 
certain new ideas and ideals have to be clothed in 
fitting words. And for this purpose a real inform- 
ing study of Sanskrit language and literature is 
absolutely necessary for the production of sound 
Gujarati literature. Holding, as I do, this view I 
may at once state that I cannot accept the soundness 
of the movement for the separation of Sanskrit and 
the Vernaculars in the University curriculum of 
studies, I have fully expressed n\y views on this 
subject elsewhere.^ It really aims at cutting off the 
stream which should feed and fertilize the lands 
along its future course.^ This view was aptly and 
pithily presented by Mr. Mohanlal P. Dave in the 

3 . The Times of India^ 25th June 19^6 ; article headed 
** Sanskrit and the Vernaculars: A close Relation.” 

4. Since the above “was written, the University has 
adopted a new arrangement for introducing the vernaculars 
in the Matriculation, First Year and Inter-Arts courses. I 
welcome it and congratulate the University on its first move 
in the right direction. 
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course of liis Presidential Address before the iQth 

Annua conference of the V a d a n a g a r fi X a g a r a 

• r a n d a 1 a (p. 9 tliereof), when he said that if asked 

A\ hether he was a vei nacularist or a classicist he just 

-stated tliat l,e was a vernacularist and for tliat very 
reason a classicist. 

11ns, however, is a di^?ression, from whicli I 

leturii to tli^ second factor 
i^tiored by critics who see nothing 

hut imitation in modern Gnjarflii 
literature. It is a factoi* of greater 
value and in.strinsic significance than 

f ^ . 1 word it is the 

‘Idnship/’ This kinship is twofold; (1) 
ine kinship of humanity, and (2) The kinship of 
cuiture, 1 lie kinsliip of humanity is responsible for 
stiange and otlirrwise inexplicable co-incidences of 
thonohtand expression in literary compositions of 
writers mutually unknown to each other. 

I shall give only one instance: 

The idea suggested in rliis line finds— not a 
response hut, a coincident expression in the follow- 
ing lines of Sliakespeare ; 


Kinship he- 
tvveen chftcrent 
liter attires; ] . 
Kinship of hu- 
■'aanity, and 2. 

Kinshipofculture 


‘‘Von silver beams. 

Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage-thatch 
Than on the dome of kings 

This co-incidence results from the priucinle of 

Linship of humanity. Each writer’s genius has 
drawn upon ideas which are common property of all 
humanity. 


LtCTl'RE 1- 
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I may yield to tlie temptation of one 

instance more. Dayai riiua in his poem " ''I'Hitji” 
puts into the mouth ot hiolhu s mother a iiuinhtT of 
more or less triulitionai. if n a hackneyed, tii^ur'cs of 
speech, in the midst of which -!id<lenly luir.-t out an 
original idea describing her (Ha lha’s) smile thus:- 


(( 


c-41 V Hlsii =:aii s. 


‘‘Your smile seems to min sweet, llower.'.’’ 

'I his idea may ap;..ear, to some, as iinconsciuiisly 
proceeding from a a'e.'tem attitude. But it is simply 
a feature belonging to the common proiierty of man- 
kind- Tliis will be onr conviction when tlie idea is 
followed up by a simile of an ordinary type: 


i4 


^ ?:’u. 




Avliich, after all, is not (piite a lifeless traditional 
Minile, when we see the connection between the tirst 
idea and the second one, which i>; but a charming 
siGsthetic corollary of the lirst idea, tlie smile pre"^ 
cedes and reveals the beauty of the bud-like teeth. 


The otlier kinship, the kinship of culture, is 
different from tne abDve kin.-hip. It unites in a 
subtle way the literatures of r.ices of different parts 
of the globe, whose kindred cultures, when brought 
into natural contact, produce literary influence of 
one on the other. The difference between the two 
kinds of kinships lies in the fact that, while the first 
one is founded on the identity, or community, of 
ideas and ideals common to the whole of humanity, 
the second one has its basis on a more tangible 
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charge of imita 
tion of the West 
in our modern 
literature. 

cultural kinship. 


community of cuUmval ideals and thought rendered 
possible only by a visible contact between two races. 
It is this kind of kinship which has been the 
unperceived but potent influence of English literature 
on our Gujarati literature during the last fifty years, - 

The fallacious influence notably visible in poet- 
ry, fiction, and drama. Here, again 
tlie fallacious charge of imitation in 
the work of our modern writers 
stands refuted by this force of 
For after all "Western and Eastern 
cultures can be traced back, far, far away, to their 
common Aryan ancestery, and it is really this 
uniting factor which renders the literatures of the 
East and West essentially allied, though different in 
externals. Even in the apparently distinctive art of 
music one discovers this kinship between the East 
and the West. Those who hear Italian or Spanish 
music are sometimes struck by a strange similarity 
in the tunes to our Indian ragas or melody. For 
even if these Western songs may not yield to an 
exact analysis of the constituent notes of particular 
rdgas, the synthetic presentation is marked by a 
similarity of aesthetic effect; and, after all, the 
correct definition of rdga is not furnished by a 
dUsection of the same into its constituent note- 
formation, but a 'f'dga is best realized as the 
aesthetic effect created on the hearer by the presenta- 
tion of the notes in a particular formation synthetic- 
ally. And it is here that kinship is perceived 
in the music of the West and the East in particular- 
oases. 
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The influence of English literature on Gujarati 

Western infki, literature is, thus, not a mere co- 
ence not a mere incidence, It is but a providential 


co-incidence, blit union; the two brothers parted 

u.lion’‘'^or‘tng ’7-’ 

parted brothers ^^to several paths, and 

adopted distinctive forms, find 
themselves suddenly brought together into a lovino- 


union 


embrace. What 1 have said of two kinds of music, - 
that created by nature (in the shape of the warbling 
of a river) and that created by man (in the shape ol 
a band playing on its bank) may be applied, 
mutandis to Western & Eastern literatures.* 


u' R.-U4^-il 5H ! 

*fli RRlrt HIk; 

^ X X X 

^ X X X 

^ ^lAcirHl 

Stiq-WT 

5 Hrjdaya-vin a, poem entitled pp. 2-3, 
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This kinship between English and Indian 

literatures is very aptly recognised 
and originally presented by liev, 
J, D Sonza in an article of his en- 
titled “Tile influence of English 
literature on Neo-Hinduism.'’ 


Testimony of 
Rev. J. D’Souza 

regardingtheKin. 

ship of culture 
as affecting the 
two literatures. 


I must, in fairness quote Iiiin : 


. Tlie Indun enthusiasm for En-Iish literature 
IS based on sometliing far deeper, I mean on a real, 
though perhnp. an iinconcious, sympathy for, and 
understanding of, the English character. x x 

,1 ^ ^ In spite of the 

Uiousand differences that separate Englishman and 

Jndian there is a fundamental similarity in their 

characters. The artistic leanings of the two people 

are predominently literary or rather poetic. The 

(lep.h of sentiment whieli the Englishman hides 

within him often by means of an affected cvnicism, 

ms love of animals, of country life and of nature, his 

incurable home-sickness, his melancholy, are familiar 

to students of English poetry. The Englisli 

language is essentially a poetic medium. x x 

“p 1 - 1 ^ ^ ^ This feature 

ot itnghsh character and speech goes straight to the 

leai t of the Indian. He, too, has an affectinate, 

even sentimental nature. He is almost morbidly 

sensitive, has an unconquerable love of home and 

araily, and an intense repugnance to tear himself 


reproduced in the hulian 

Kcjorincr of 23rd November 1929. 
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away from all that i> old and familiar and consecrated 
by usage. His first efforts at abstract thought are 
marred liy the intrusion of the poetic and mystic 
element. A beautiful metaphor has fur him more 
force than a logical argument.” 

I have quoted fully enougli, Even if some of 
us may hesitate to accept some of the details of this 
literary diagnosis, I feel sure that Rev. J. D’Souza 
has struck at the true basis of affinity in tlie literarj' 
spirit viz,, what I call tlie kinship of culture. 

This kinship of culture has furnished to modern 

Gujai-rui poets potent, though 
latent, inspiration in the case of 
poems which are never-the-less 
original compositions, not imitations. 
To give only one telling illustration: 

Botudkar, a poet of high merit, who 
knew nothing of English or English literature, had 
explained to him by some friends, students in the 
Arts College, certain poems from Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, notably Wordsworth’s ‘The Daffodils’ 
|The Solitary Reaper’, and “ The Soldier’s Dream*’’ 
The poet’s genius took his inspiration from this 
mentally digested themes and assimilated the spirit 
m Ins poetical blood- system, and as a result we have 
three of his really charming poems, breathing 
originality and innate freshness. I mean his poems 

‘*Hm^i ian’, cf-HHUi’ and Even if it may be 

contended that ian’ has for its inspiring 

in Kusuma-mala, the fact that 
ine iJiittodiU was expLiincd to Botadkar goes a long 


Illustrations of 
this Kinsliip in. 
spiring Gujarati 
literature; Rotad- 
kar’s poems. 
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way to prove the English source, 
both the pieces, ‘s^i=i»ni ig;}’ and 
following lines in 


a source common to 

Thus the 


Elements of 
direct influence 
and independent 
poetic originality 
in his poems. 


?U ciUrtl I 


present a true, and yet original, reflection 
undermentioned stanza from the ‘‘Daffodils;’’ 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance ’’ 
So also the effusion in 


of the 


o^iai i 


bears^an impress from the following two lines: 

And then my lieart witli pleasure fills 
And dances with the Daffodils.” 

P'’esents a close impress “of the 
Daffodils, strikes a clear note of original- 

ity, and even tliough the lines 


I listened motionless and still; 
And as 1 mounted up the hill, 
Ihe music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no mor 
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in “The Solitary Reaper’’, find a distinct and fuint 

echo in 

^ — 

* 

e<5' 

our Gujarati pOet marks a distinct cleavage from the 
original and his Muse takes an original flight and 
presents a number of poetic pictures, full of grace 
and beauty. These furnish a sure proof of originality 
which disdains slavish imitation; and therefore I 
must quote the lines in full: 

vrnMq (q?i q^ni. 

^ofl Rn a>t^c1 Hdi 
Si ; 

Midi Siv ^<sa u^l. 

'q»3i ^<gti; 

q^cd ^ a/ q^ ntJ 

Vi9/0i §Hl ^q^ 5H ^4^. 
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y-'i 

R?i 



■He 




^Un 






girl’s song, 

heard by 


reels that she taught it to the blowing breeze, the 
sweet notes mingled with the warbling of the birds, 
and they dwelt in every leaf of the trees; the poet,^ 
at sunset, turns his feet homeward, and still the 
limpid notes ol the girl’s song ring in his ears; and 
when night comes bearing in its bosom the music of 
the girl’s song, it flojits upon the spreading darkness; 
the notes of her song rain down from the moon 
Avith its soothing rays; the.v sparkle in the twinkling 
orbs of the stars : The Night flees singing these 
notes, and in its flight, the notes are caught by the 
approaching Dawn, All these pictures are projected 
from the poet s imagination and mental impress long 
after he has left the field utid gone home. And 
Avhen he returns to the field next day, not a soul is 
present there, and yet the girl’s song, or rather its 
spirit, is playing all over the place, even in her 
absence, and resounds the dome of the heavens with 


its melody. 

I hope and trust no further proof is needed of 

the principle of kinship of culture between English 

literature and Gujarati literature as a dominating and 
w'orking factor. 
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Difference be. 
tween English 
andGujarilti liter, 
atures in extent 
and quality, due 
to difference in 
social and religi. 
ous life. 


What I have said in the foregoing discussion is 

intended simply to demonstrate the 
kinship between English and Guja- 
rati literatures based on kinship of 
culture. This does not mean that 
both are equal in extent and quality. 
As I have indicated before, the 
culture of which a literature is the 
exponent has its basis on the social, 
religious and spiritual life of the people. There is, 
at present, an undeniable difference between the two 
peoples in the matter of this life-basis. As a con- 
sequence the scope of our present day literature is 
comparatively limited. Our ancient Gujarati litera- 
ture also suffered from this limitation, and the result 
was a certain amount of monotony and a decided 
want of variety. This handicap of our ancient 
literature is recognised by a devoted admirer of that 
literature, I mean Divan Baliadur Kesavaliil 
H, Dhruva. He says; — 


UHl ^ 

^ ^iRch 


The limitations of the ancient literature noticed 
in the first part of this passage, are indicated in the 

7. Presidential Address (p. 11) at the Kavi-santiuelan'i 
held on 5th June 1929. 
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latter part as still existent to a certain extent in our 
modern literature, as the Divan Bahadur exhorts his 
hearers to re?nove them by drawing for our inspira- 
tion upon the models supplied by the extensive 
literature of the West, It has been truly said that 
“ England’s greatest gift to the common stock of 
civilization is her literature.’ ^ 

I do not make this admission in a spirit of 
despair. The lines on which our modern literature 
is progressing inspire me with a radiant hope for its 
future extension and development. We iiave there- 
fore to examine the condition of our literature, 
ancient and modern, ami its restive position in the 
literature of tiie world. This exuuination I shall 
attempt to present before you in my next lecture. 



8. The Xmfcs of India^ 20th November 19J9: Mr: 
C. Roden Buxton in ‘Obiter Dicta \ 


LECTUKE II. 

Gujarati Literature: its Place in the Literatures 

of the World. 


linglish a n cl 
Sanskrit selected 
as representative 
literatures for 
comparison. 


As promised in the concluding portion of niy 

last lecture, let u.s undertake an 
inquiry into the place of Gujarati 
Literature in the Literatures ...f the 
World. It would be an ambitious 
undertaking to deal avith all the 
various literatures of the world 
even with pre-eminent ones am mg them. Om- inir- 
pose will be .served if we take into account Engli.sh 
Literature, as representing the West and Sanskrit 
Literature as representing the literature of ancient 
East. It will be, besides, convenient to adojit this 
course, because, as shown in my last lecture, Emdi<h 
and Sanskrit are the two languages which have 
mainly inlluenced our literature, i. e. Modern Guj a- 
nui Literature, and thus we are in possession of a 

linking principle to enable us to institute profitable 
comparison 

In this connection let me remind you, even at 

the risk of apparent repetition, of 

the important coiiiideration that the 

literature of a people is essentially 
connected with the cultural life of 
the people, socially, politically, and 
spiritually. For, as a rule, literature 
reflects this life. From this it must 
not be concluded that the writeivs of 


Should t !i e 
poet^ tl\e novelist 
^ oihci's be the 
■creatures of their 
times? or shoiiM 
they give the 
lead to the 
people? 
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a people, — their poets, novelists, preachers etc. 
must be mere tools in the hands of the people, that 
they must be their mere spokesmen, voicing their 
thoughts, ideals and ambitions, leaving no independ* 
ence for them to rise above their limited vision. 
Men of power and originality must and will arise to 
give them a lead with the help of their exalted 
vision from the summit of their genius. It is a 
poor fallacy to assert that no writer can be in 
advance of his times. In this connection, the remarks 
of Gervinus in his criticism of Hamlet are worth 
noting: 


He says: — 

‘‘ In this anticipation there lies on the side oI the poet 

a true greatness: there is no doubt that 
Gervinus' view. in this deep sensibility, as well as in the 

high intelligence with which he invested 
Hamlet very few of his contemporaries could follow him. 
The honour of being in advance of the age is in most cases 
only equivocal. A man should belong to his age and the 
work which lies nearest he should advance according to 
his ability. Anticipating time, moreover, is too often the 
incapability of idealistic enthusiasts to bear the actual. It is 
only when a man, such as Shakespeare, entirely and fully 
belongs first to his age and its cultivation and business in 
every essential direction and also by his power of mind 
anticipaies the method of thought and feeling in generations 
to come, tliat we can respect this advanced position as the 
token of a true and great superiority”. 

(Commentaries on Shakespeare; Hamlet; p, 574). 

Gervinus is here holding the balance equally 
between the two theories, the one holding that an 
author should march with his times, the other 
holding that greatness consists in marching in 
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advance of his times. And even in the case of the 
latter Gervinus requires that the great man who 
anticipates future time must none-the-less have his 
one foot planted well in the rank and tile of the men 
of his times, as Shakespeare could do. 

Against this view^-not (piite against it but by 
the side of it, -let us hear Carlyle; he says; — 

“ I liken com non languid times, witii their unbelief, 

distress. perplexity, x x impotently 
CavlyU's view. crumbling down into even worst distress 

towards ruin: all this I liken to dry dead 
fuel, waiting for the lightning out of heaven that shall kindle 
it. Tlie great man with his free force direct out of God’s 
own hand, is the lightning, x x x x 

Those are critics of small vision, I think, who cry: ‘See is 
X it not the sticks that made the hre?’’ 

(Heroe^i and Hero-Worship, p. 13- The World’s 

Classics Series). 

Here we find Carlyle refuting the claim of short- 
visioned critics that great men are, after all, the 

products of their times. The two 

no^ necesSruJ Gervinus and that of 

opposed to each are not necessarily opposed 

other, one supple- each Other; it is, rather, that one 

ments the other, supplements the other, each in its 

own way. No doubt, there are 
some who claim for themselves the right of origin- 
ality, when really they are nothing more than eccen- 
tric performers. Grervinus offers a sober antidote to 
such eccentricities. The man who pretends that he 
cannot sing in tune with his choir, but must profess 
to lead it by his own notes, is sure to 6nd that he is 
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singing all wrong. For such a person Gervinus’ view 
is fully true. While Carljde is equally true when he 
advocates the claim of reallj' great men who are truly 
new lights from the firmament, and az’e wrongly re* 
garded as the products of their age. It wont do for 
such men to drown themselves in the mass of medio- 
crities or nonentities and sing feebly with the feeble- 
noted hosts. They are entitled to strike new and 
unknown chords, let those who can follow them. 
These giants cannot be compelled to be slaves of the 
people;in other words, they cannot be cooped, cabin- 
ned, and confined by their environments; they will 
influence their env^ironments by their innate power. 


Bearing these standpoints in mind, in judging the 

merits of the literature of a people, 
we must try to see whether there 
have been or there are any giants 
towering over their fellowmen. 
But before we apply this test in the 
case of our Gujarati Literature, let 
us once again revert to the thesis 
that literature pi'esupposes cultural history of the 
people; and with this view we must cast a hurried 


Are there any 
giants in our 
lite r at u r e? A 
glance at our 
cultural history 
necessary. 


glance over the history of our province, mainly in so 
far as it illuminates our literature, ancient and 
modern, so that we can correctly place our literature 
comparatively in the literature of the world as repre- 
sented by English in the West and Sanskrit in the 
East. 
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But before we do this, let us first consi<ler the 

basis for this, I incjiu onr history. 
As regards this we have to hear in 
mind that the means of placing before 
our minds a vivid picture of the his- 
tory of our people in all its brandies 
are unfortunately scanty. We are poor in this respect. 
The fact is that the historical sense, the historical 
instinct, has been more or less inactive in India, anci- 
ent and modern, and as a result we have to construct 
our history from materials scattered in out-of-the- 
way places, materials of varying historical value, and 
scanty in quantity and often poor in quality. Even 
as regards English History one of the greatest think- 
ers of England has lamented the deficiency of histo- 
rical records from the point of view of the people and 
and their evolution. In his History of the French 
Revolution Carlyle has a suggestive passage; he 
says: — 

“ The Oak grows silently, in the forest a thousand 

years; only in the thousandth year when 
Want felt m the woodnian arrives with his axe is 

history; Carlyle’H there heard an echoing through the soh- 
view. tudes, and the oak announces itself when 

with far-sounding crash, it falls. How 
silent too was the planting of the acorn, scattered from the 
lap of some wandering wind! Nay, when our oak flowered 
or put on its leaves (its glad Events), what shout of pro- 
clamation could there be? Hardly from the most observant 
a word of recognition. These things be.fell not, they were 
slowly done', not in an hour but through the flight of days. 
What has to be said of it? This hour seemed altogether as 
the last was, as the next would be.” 

One-sided though the view herein expressed in 


Scantiness o f 
historical materi- 
als in the case of 
our province. 
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unrivalled language may be, we have to fix our eye 
on the truth it i% intended to convey. English 
history is, after all, not lacking in works that notice 
the growth of the Great Oak through ages, wmrks 
that do not content themselves with the recording of 
the Great Event that befell. And yet the great 
sage felt the need of something deeper into the life 
of the people, especially as regards the French Re vo- 
lution, -though since his times there have been works 
which have to some extent supplied the want 
emphasized by him. But, if this is the case with 
countries where the historical sense has been awake 
through all these centuries, what shall we say of 
poor India and, to come nearer home, our own 
province-poor Gujarat? 


G, M. Tripa- 
t h i’s ’‘Classical 
Poets ofGujarat” 
a valuable pio- 
neer work. Its 
drawbacks. 


Viewed from this point Gov.ardhanrarn Tri- 

pathi’s essay on ^ “The Classical 
Poets of Gujarat’’ is of rare v'alue. 

h itev'er its defects and deficiencies, 
it embodies an attempt, perhaps 
first of its kind, to view the litera- 
ture of Gujarat in the light of the 
history of its people, their life, 
their growth (or want of it), their whole national 
fabric, whatever its value. The value of the work 
has, no doubt, to be discounted to a certain extent 
on account of the poverty’ of data on which Govar- 
dhanram has built his edifice and the rather undue 
freedom he has given to the power of imagination in 
creating his picture, I recognise the value of histori- 
ical imagination. But it has a control to recognize. 
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Greatness of a 
people, a condi- 
tion antecedent 
for the greatness 
of their litera- 
ture; such great- 
ness should be a 
continuous 
stream. 


The literature of a people can never he great 

unless they themselves tire great. 
This is a truth which is too often 
forgotten. It is not enough th.it a 
people should hare heen great once* 
Their greatness must be a continu- 
ed living stream. Past greatness 
may leave behind it gleams that 
are but sliadows by the si<le of the 
light of living greatness Tnless 
the light is fed constantly by national life and aspira- 
tions, it is bound to flicker and fade or burn in a 
one-sided flame. If we bear these truths iu mind, we 
can at once see the force of contrast between W estern 
literature (as also to some extent, our ancient Sanskrit 

I 

literature) and the modern literature of our country. 
English literature has a continuous growth of 
over ten centuries, in conditions of national develop- 
ment in all clirections.-politics, trade, industry, reli- 
gion, social institutions, science, commerce, extensive 
voyages, -in short all that goes to build up a culture of 
a wide-spread nature. On the other hiiud, our ancient 
Indian Jcivilization with its unrivalled glory in a 
number of branches of knowledge, art, industrjs and 
national development, centuries ago, got dried up 

under adverse influences; and 
although it ran in stray streams 
during some centuries further on, 
for all practical purposes our verna* 
cular literatures had to be regenera- 
ted almost entirely. What they 
inherited from the past was but a fraction, a poor 


The stagna- 
tion of Gujarati 
literature in the 
past; regenera- 
tion required. 
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and one-sided heritage, much damaged in the process 
of transmission, and, national life having run dry 
for u number of centuries, no wonder that our 
literary life had to be started afresh. Thus it is that 
we are centuries behind English literature in develop- 
ment although we are heirs to a civilization far far 
more ancient. 


\\ e can now see how it was that our old 
Stereot y p e d 

nattu-eof old Guja. devoted to religious subjects 

rati literature. ot !i stereotj'ped kind, Akhyanas 

borrowed from tlie ancient epics 
and Pnrands, with rare exceptions in the shape 
of excursions into Action and similar branches. 
The output is poor in variety and its quality 
disheartening in comparison with the advanced 
literatures of the world. I am speaking in no 
spirit of disparagement or despair. I cannot help 
noticing and noting facts as they are; and in doing 
so I also note some pleasant features, signs of coming 
light and progress, though the day be far distant 
when our modern literature will take rank with the 
advanced literatures of the world. Philosophy, 
bcience, History, Politics, Economics, and all the 
various branches of modern intellectual advance are, 
to our vernacular literiUure, an untrodden path,— I 

speak of works of originality in 
these directions, not the scattered 
feeble attempts at translations and 
borrowings that are being made, 
have a long long journey before 
us m this line of progress. But the contact with 


Hopeful signs 
of progress in 
our modern lite- 
rature. 
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Western literature and the revival of the 
study li’ Sanskrit along with cliange in our 
aspirations, socially, politically, industrially, are 

on our literary 
need not disheart- 
to higher efforts, 
and continuous 
than hitherto. For this we need a 
spirit of high resolve> cxtdted 
ambition, and the power to rise 

above the spirit of poor self-content- 
inent such as is embodied in the lines: 


beginning to iuive eifect 
activity. This .state of things 
en iis; it must inspire us 

more varied 

High resolve, 
exalted ambition 
vs. 

self-contentment. 


nai’fiHrJ 

Such a spirit oE sordid satisfaction with our 
poor ■ will be an obstacle in our efforts to bring 

forth splendid lamps of the heavens like the sun. 

My contention that unless we are nationally 

great our literature cannot be great 
is not vitiated by the fact that great 
and sublime truths of philosophy 
have permeated the popular mind 
in our country in a manner unknown 
in other lands- I recognise this 
fact. But I also recognize, I cannot 
shut my eyes to. the equally import- 
ant fact that these sublime truths, 
in coming as a heritage from the hoary past, have 
lost much of their real import, splendour and spirit, 
and what the masses handle as philosophic truths 
are hardly realized by them in their real sublimity j 


Sublime philo- 
sophical truths 
comm on 1 y 
current in the 
masses; but their 
spirit and true 
import lost in 
tlieir very 
currency. 
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they are reduced to more or less unmeaning cant; 
they are like the tattered and faded cloak of a 
bygone ancestry which the great-grand-sons pass 
on from generation to generation as an heirloom 
of once-splendid glory. Thus it is that many 

Vedantic truths and doctrines em- 
bodied in the old poetry of our pro- 
vince lack living fire and glow^ and 
present the appearance of hackneyed 
ideas or expressions, borrowed from 
tradition, not born of the throes of 
poetic genius. Exceptions are, of 
course, seen as we go back to our earliest poets; but 
occasional exceptions prove the rule. Such an excep- 
tion is found in these lines of Narsinha ^lehta: 

Qiiy 


Most of oar 
old poetry lacks 
living lire when 
handling tliese 
truths, some 
noble exceptions. 


PhtI 






And yet — and yet, ([ state this with trembb 
ings of diffidence and reservations) — I feel even in 
these lines a lack of re d poetic presentation. 

In order that the place of our literature in the 

literatures of the world may be 
presented in its correct orientation, 
let us examine it concretely, assess 
its true value and worth, fully 
recognizing its limitations at the 
same time. As already stated the 
bnlk of our old literature selected 
religion for its theme. This, how- 
ever, must be divided into two aspects: 


Divisions o f 
our old poetry, 

(1) ascetic, and 

(2) Passionate, 
the latter having 
real poetic merit, 
o r objection- 
able eroticism. 
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(1) Ascetic:— 

and (2) Passionate-i. e, permeated with devotion and 
love in its varied forms, maternal, erotic etc., 
How far poems under these classes answer the 
requirements of true poetry is a large question which 
I cannot go into in full detail here. But the general 
remark may be made that while which is 

allowed a place in poetic rasas by sufferance is devel- 
oped with some effect and skill in rare pieces, a 
majority of poems devoted to this branch must be 
regarded as inferior poetry; and, on the other hand, 
the passionate branch of the religious poetry of 
Gujarat divides itself into two kinds of merit, (1) 
real poetic fervour and (2) objectionable eroticism. 


Govardhanram Tripathi (in his ‘^Classical Poets 


G. M.Tripathi’s 

defence of our 

erotic poetry 
with Krishna as 

0 m 

the central figure. 


of Gujarat'*) attempts to find an 
answer to the natural question: 
Why intensely erotic literature 
which surrounds the central figure 
of Krishna could have been regarded 


as unobjectionable and why “What 


pious and virtuous women never dream of or talk 


of in actual life is sung with zest in the presence of 
parents and husbands when it forms an incident in 
the divine life of Krishna”. According to him the 
life and doings of Krishna which defied the con- 
ventions of society were to be judged, not by the 
ordinary canons of morality while the rules of 
conduct for ordinary mortals were to be taken from 
the direct icord of the God Krishna, To the dev^otee 
of Krishna the overwhelming flow of B\akii was 
all in all; religion was made “independent of Ethical 
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and Social codes’ . I need not comment here on the 
special pleiding which Govardhanram has carried to 
an e.xtiemc point, but accepting his explanation in a 
limited ^^ay 1 may venture a suD]!)Iementary suggest- 
ion. We must remember that to the devotee of 

Asapple.nent. the hero was an object of 

ciry cxplniiation ^^or^hip .ind IG vet Giles, ;is ;i div’'iiie 
suggested. pei'sonility. That being tliG case, 

any aspect of with regard 

to that personality ought really do evoke a sense of 
revolt, just as the love-in iking of parents would in 
the eyes of their children. If, then, the love-making 
of 'll! I a or other Gopis do not effend 

tlie sense of propriety of the Gujarati reader-be he a 

or otherwise, tliere must be some neutralizing 
factor, some idealizing element, which transforms the 
whole affair, translates the actions and feelings of 
the hero of tlie poetry from t!ie sphere of the 
personal to that of the impersonal. In short, it is 
the impersonilizing action of p.^etry-the essential 
function of shown in the analysis of it by 
Abhinavagupta Acharya, -that accounts for tlie 
psychology of tlie rw of Krislin i as appealing 
to tlie Indian reader. It is the aestheticizing of the 
ethical or, ratlier, the aiiti-etlucal, element i:i these 

poems tint partly explains the position. Take only 
one instance: 


'Hi^i aia 

sju-i. 

Or, one more specimen: 
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«HtT/ 

5h H^\ ifl^l '-Hl-J, ai-^4’ y. T'Ur. 

Mlil siji Ci?a5 yw S<1 <-l-.H=ilH.>r 

=Hi".ft 3 \ 'l-l :H!.stiii ^ 

•'i ^ ''' y^id,', ir< ^.i-i-i'iii <3^ Hr-ni 

H'tHL =JiiH ^ sitH iS-^' ? xiai ai-Hi <. 

BHl^ll 'J.l-. 't Stal a’-fl =aH< Vl' 


The hero and heroine licre are .-h iiuporsonil as 

in any neutral play, and the name or part of Ivi'ishna 

is purely conventional, dr(^ppin!^ the personal element 
altogether. 


None-the-le'S, haviui? said and coucedud >o far 

in favour of thi.s aspect of this 
erotic braneP of our poetrj', I can 
concede no further; and I must dis- 
close anotlier side of the picture* 
For after all is said, the great bulk 
of^this poetry is m irked by a <loubIe 
offence; firstly, that, too often, 
it is the outpouring of the poet^s 
own mind, infected by ideas and 
feelings violating the sense of 
propriety an.l ethical canons, that 
IS responsible for such erotic outbursts, wherein 
the perverted moral sense of the writer tries to take 
shelter behind the sanctified name and associations 
of Krishna; and secondly, this sort of freedom and 
license of writing is sure to have a hmeful effect as 
It ij fact has lia.l such effect, on the life and conduct 
ot the people in general. The very life which 


The otlicr side 
of the picture: 
such erotic 
poetry is but a 
cloak to tlie 
poet’s own sulli- 
ed ideas and it 
tends to have a 
baneful effect on 
t li e readers’ 
minds. 
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Dayaram of Dabhoi led is a glaring instance in point. 
I discount greatly the poor attempts made recently 
by some blind devotees of Dayaram to refute the 
charges against his character. It wOuld take too 
much space to give my reasons for such discounting. 


Plato’s charge 
against such 
literature ; Aris- 
totle’s reply to 
the charge: the 
defence liable to 
misuse. 


There is another angle of vision from which 

this kind of passion-outpourings 
may be viewed. One of Plato's charg- 
es against creative literature was 
that it fostered the emotional part 
of man’s nature to the detriment 
of the higher and intellectual. Aris- 
totle’s reply to this charge is based 
upon a medical illustration. The appeal of poetry 
to the passions instead of permanently fostering the 
emotional element, purges man’s nature by carrying 
off any excess of this element^. This view may be 
brought into service in replying to the objections to 
the kind of erotic poetry we are speaking of. And 
yet, it is possible to misuse such defence- With 
this warning, we may, to some extent, excuse or 
explain the possibility of such poetry. But the 
worst defence of this erotic poetry that I have come 
across is the one which regards the unconventional 
love of Krishna and the Gopis as a mere model or as 
measure of the intensity of bhakti and self-surrender 
of the devotee to his God,^® 


9 “Judgment in Literature” by Basil Worsfold (The 
Temple Primers) Page 25. 

10 This defenee is put forward by Tansukhrarn M. 
Tripatld in his essay on Mir-'ib^i; Introduction to^i'ibal-Kavya 
Dohana, Volume 7, page 53. 
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Oil the ascetic side, oiir literature discloses an 
Profcnsioti of CQually great i>rf>fu'i.ioii, Tiie 
ascetic poetry in poetry of Nardnaha bears 

OLir poets occa- totimony to occasional liiglits into 

or^'idea^^ ™ch philosophical suhliiuity of a higli 

poetry almost ‘^*'der, as, for insttince, in his -well- 

conventional as Icnown padn 

an antidote to r/ n -s 

erotic poetry in ^ 

the same poet. ^ tv (C ^ 


which I have (pioted fully on another occasion. 
But even in this line, a majority of his p(.(Mns sink 
into conventional common-place \vith very Hi ih* really 
poetic clement in it. During ages suhseipient to 
Narsinha there is to ho seen this latter kind cf 
tendency. It seems that it was the vogue to compose 
such poems as a complement to po(^try. Even 

as late as Dayrutim, after lie had drunk deep at the 
fountain of poetry, in later life he gives us 

poetry of ascetic type, almost as an aiitidou? to liis 
earlier eroticism; witness his lines: 


i4lHi vt^l; 

iii cli €iiait5?-A \ 

Similarlj" Bhiilana, more or less a contemporary of 
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Niirsinhajpresents the same double feature of^i'ou^ and 
dlfcl in his works. We have also a large store 
of didactic poetry which is not poetry at all. Then 
we possess a great mass of dkhyCuia poetry of which 
Premananda was a towering master disclosing great 
versatility and power, in spite of the fact that he 
borrowed, sometimes wholesale, from his predecessors 
like Nilkara especially. Side by side we have 
P uranic poetry, which is more of a narrative type 
than anything else. Rarely we have secular stories 
like Later on Samala pre- 

sents us with an abundance of stories, all secularj 
romantic, and social. Their value as poetry is, 
after all, poor,-very poor. 

What is the back-ground, or rather the soil, 

which gave us all this kind of 
literature ? We find it in the 
political history of Gujarat during 
all these centuries, coupled with its 
religious history. A fairly long 
period of political .unrest, subjuga- 
tion, lifelessness, religious resigna- 
tion supported by ancient tradition of 
poor Vedanta, conventional Bhakti^— 
all these were the forces which went 
to make up our literature. With the advent of 
British connection there dawned a new epoch, gradu- 
ally no doubt, as dim daylight streaks appear, till 
now we are, -not quite in the full glory of the mid- 
day sun but mounting up the heavens, slowlj'’, 
slowly, slowly. Yet the influence of this contact 


! The Soil in 
which this litera- 
ture grew; our 
political and re- 
ligious history* 
Advent of British 
connection 
opened a dawn, 
slowly promising 
a fuller light. 
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with Western 


Pioneers of 
the new era: 
Dalapat a r a m a 
and Narmadu- 
sankara 


culture made itself felt dimly in the 
works of pioneers like Dalpatrama 
and Nurmadasankara, who, while 
breathing the new spirit in their 
poetry faintly, still had the old tra- 
dition, clinging ta their Muse. Thus, 
they stick to the older convention of supplementing 
their other (newer) compositions by didactic and 
colourless Bliakti poetry; nay, their neAv poetry was 
not quite new, but was inwardly tinged by the hues 
of the older school, sticking to the narrative and 
commonplace styles of thought. 

With the introduction of the University studies 

which threw open the literature of 
the West tand included a study of 
Sanskrit, an entirely new vision and 
inspiration mark the literature of 
Gujarat. This phase began a little 
over half a century ago, and works 
of Harilal Dhruva, Bhimarao Bhola- 
nath, during the period linking the 
old and new Schools, and °then 
those of Narsmharao Bholanath, Govardhanaram 
iripathi, Daulatram Kriparam, Manilal Dwivedi 

Thakor, Maniiankar Bhatta, “ Kahlpl 
Nanalal kavi, Botadkar, Khabardar, Dahyabhai 
Derasari and others furnish us with the modern 
school nurtured by the influences just noted - 
influences which worked on originally existing 
genius; while in the branch of prose literature, fiction 
headed by Nandasankara Tulajtisankara and followed 
oy the author of the encyclopoedic work Sarasvall- 


Introduct ion 
o f University 
education; i t s 
results. Rise of 
modern litera- 
ture, poetic, fic- 
tional, dramatic. 
A rapid survey 
thereof. 
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chandra, and in recent times adorned by the brilliant 
work of K. M. iMunshi constitutes a fairly large 
bulk;- I omit minor writers on purpose. In the 
sphere of drama we do possess no doubt, a few works 
of distinction, and a very few 
others; the re.^t are poor in merit. 


I must assign a separate place to works of 

criticism where Navalarama and 
Ramanabhai figure as pioneers; 
N'arsinharaoBholanath’s contribution 
in this line being comparatively 
recent and awaiting the verdict of 
time. Works of humour are very 
few, and Ramanabhai’s stands 

apart in its unique quality as a 
masterpiece, I ignore the writings 
influenced by Persian literature, because of their 
limited and superficial nature and also because they 
are marked by pseudo-Sufism which I regard as 
unnatural and unnational. Considering the limits of 
my lecture, I can now say that this practically 
exhausts the stores of Gujarati literature, old and 


Works of criti- 
cism, of humour, 
works influenc- 
ed by Persian 
literature; ignor- 
ed being limited 
and superficial, 
and marked by 
pseudo-Sulism. 


new. 


And now, our deficiencies; — 

We are poor in works of Philosophy, History, 

Science, Economics, Biography, Epic 
poetry and numerous other branch- 
es of literature which are a 
distinguishing feature of the West. 
Why, even our ancient Sanskrit 
literature can boast of a variety in subjects, original- 


Our deficien- 
cies in other 
branches of 
lierature. 
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ity of conception, and solid merit. By the side of 
these two giant literatures, Western and Sanskrit, 
our Gujaniii literature gets dwarfed perceptibly. 
For these reasons, we must humbly confess our 
backward state as yet: and yet, as already stated, we 
have no need to despair. If we remove our intrinsic 
faults and strive to fill up our deficiencies, -a glorious 
future is before us. 


LECTURE III. 

NARASINHA MEHTA. 


( The Flame of Love and the Light of 

Knowledge ), 


Literary giants 
Narasinlia Mehta 
or Aklio and 
Prem a n a n d a, 
w h o rescue our 
literature from 
the taunt o f 
insignilicance. 


In my previous lectures I hiid stress on a special 

feature which furnishes a test of 
the value of, and lends distinction 
tOj the literature of a people. I 
have conceded or rather laid down 
as an essential condition, that the 
literature of a people cannot be 
great unless the people themselves 
are groat. This being so, our 
Gujarati literature may be regarded ns not great as 
yet. However the abovenamed condition does not 
preclude the chances of a literature occasionally 
obtaining a distinction of its own by the appearance 
of some great writers; poets and singers who stand 
apart from the rest on the strength of their own 
individual greatness. This brings in another 
consideration which furnishes an exception, as it 
were, to the above-mentioned condition; and that is 
the point, whether there are, in a particular literature, 
any giants whose works maintain the dignity of 
that literature. I therefore propose to examine 
whether we have any such giants in our literature. 
You will all agree with me that we have 
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fcuch giants who rescue the reputation of our 
literature from the taunt of insigniheance. I ii:ean 
Narasinha, Akho,. and Premanamla,— names which 
will recur to us all as such giants. I claim for them 
this honor, specially as I atn aware that attempt', 
have heen made belittle our literature in 

comp;iris':)u with Hindi, for instance, amongst other 

literatures of India. Sir George 
Grierson lia> stated that GujarfUi 
language has not i)rodnced any 
giants like Tulasidusa, Sura(hlsa,and 
others.^' 1 am afraid this .state- 
ment is made by ignoring the works 
of Narasinha viehta, Akho, and 
Preinunanda and others. I have reason to suspect that 
Sir George Grierson was not in direct touch with our 
literature as he was witli Hindi literature. We who 
know at first hand the literary value of the works of 
these can claim for them a pre-eminent place in the 
galaxy of Indian poets. 


Si:' George 
Grierson’ s 
charge of insigni- 
ficance against 
GiijaiatL litera- 
ture. 


Out of these I propose to taliie up Narasinha 

Mehta and his literary work in this 
lecture and the next one. Of 
Narsinha Mehta^s personal history 
and life very little is known except 
by tradition and from his own 
works and those of subsequent 
poets. I need not go into its 
details as they are well known to all students o£ 


A picture o f 
the man and his 
times, for view, 
ing Marsinha’s 
work in its pro- 
per setting. 


11. Article on Vernacular Liteiaturo in the Imperial G-azett- 
eer of India, VoT III ( 1903 A. D. ), p. 43. 
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Gujarati literature. I s^hall devote tLi.<* lecture to an 
iippreciatiou of his poetry. In order to do this 
properly, however, it will be necessary to place 
before us a picture of the man and his times. By a 
picture of the man ] do not mean a material 
reproduction of his personal appearance, Such 
pictuie is i>i’e»entG(l liefore our eyes by 
editors, and it lets no foundation in reaUt'y. AVhat 
I mean is a presentation of liis personality as it is 
impressed on our minds by a study of iiis literary 
Avork and well known events in Iiis life. Let me 
attempt &ucli a presentation; — I transport myself to 
tlie ancient city of Jumigadlia of five ceturics ago by 
the help of imagination, and what do I behold ? 
Naiasinlia steeped in dtvoliun to Ivrishiia, bearing 
til(d-a marks on Ids body, wearing iiilait 7nala, 

■ playing tha karafala with Iiis hands. On his face-a 
face of religious humility and mildness-I see a quiet 
defiance of public opinion, the tongue AA’hereof is 
steejied in slander and ridicule; a superior disregard 
of hide-bound social custom; he is absorbed in the 
ecstasy of religious song; from Ijis eyes emanates a 
wondrous power which turns Iiis erotic songs into 
words of religious Love; lie dreams not whether 
these erotic songs are likely to taint the minds of 


people who know not; his worshipping eye looks 
steadfastly at a single Goal: anon he takes up a 
flaming torch and stands before Krishna and his 
Gopis performing their sportful rasa^ proud to call 
kimself their the Torch-bearer. The 
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kaleitloscope of iny imagination take^^ a twist, ai:-] I 
see Xarsiiiha sitting silent in front of his Muse who 
holds in her hand a mirror wherein is faithfully 
reflected the poet s inward soul hurning witli 
religious fervour wliich liecdetli not the wicked 
taunts of the ignorant mob; i see the Aluse wadking 
proudly like a fullgrown damsel, strong in her errand 
of vig 'I'ful Love. Anotiicr twi.'-t of the kaleidoscope, 
and the Muse stands hef.>re the poet, her garmeiUs 
anu ornaments of erotic hues cast oil*, wearing tlie 
robes of high ascetic trance, robes resplendent ^vith 

the Light of Philosophic Knowlcdge-a veritable 
Yoiujinf tliis altered Muse of his. 

I admit, this picture does not present an ev.wt 

likeness of the pliysical form of <uu* 
pcet. But as a whole it places 
before ns the formation of his 
poetic soul as closely as sympathetic 
imagination can. And now a 
picture of Ihs times: for the portrait 
of a hero gains correct light by the 
l^lp of its setting, b.^ckground and atinospliere. 
For this we have first of all to fix the date of 
Narasinha, The hitherto accepted date is 1414 A D. 
to 1480 A.D. This has been called into question by 

certain critics. Professor Anandasankara B. Dhruva in 

unable and illuminating article in his JournaP^ 

sounded the first note of a cautions doubt on this 

His line of argument is as under: — 

12. ‘y as a 11 t a’ V. S. 1^1 Bhadrapada- 


The date ot 
Narasinha Mehta; 
the orth o d o x 
view on tlie sub- 
ject subjected to 
criticism b}’ seve- 
ral scholars. 
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Ntirsinha Mehta in his work entitled Suf^ata 

Sangrdma mentions the names of 
the friends of Kildhil, viz , Chandra- 
vali, Lallta, Visilklui. These 
names are not found in Jaj’adevaV 
(ri'td Gorinda^ Ihit they are found 
in Bhavishyottara Parana. They 
are also mentioned in a work entitL 
ed Ljjarala-Nila-Mani\'^^ written 
by Kupadeva GosvUrni, a pupil of 
Chaitanya. In a play written by 
the same author entitled Vklagdha^ 
MTidlutva^ Radhd, Viiiikha and Lalitu figure as charac- 
ters. Now, Kupadeva Gosvami flourished after 
A.D. whereas Narsinha Mehta’s period ends_i^n laSO 
A.D. It will, therefore, be necessary as Prof. Ananda- 
sankara suggests, to shift Narasinha Mehta to a later 
period especially because the period assigned by 
orthodox opinion rests entirely on hearsay, on 
enquiries made by Ichhrirama Suryarama and 
Haragovindadiisa Kantfivala from the Nagaras of 
Junagadha, whose sources or authority, however, 
are unknown. There is another alternative theory 
which Prof. Anandasankara puts forth and meets. 
The friends of Radha mentioned in Pjjvalct’- 
Plila- }lani are stated as (well-known in 

earlier bklstras), and this adjective is explained by 
the commentator, Jiv'a Gosvami, thus: 

^ I It can then be contended 
that Narsinha Mehta owed these names, not to 


Professor 
Aiiandas’ankara’s 
view and argu* 
m e n t s; the 
names of Rfidha’s 
female friends 
mentioned by 
Narsinha trace- 
able to the works 
of Rlipa Gosvami 
subsequent t o 
1480 A. D. 
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I jjf'nln ^lla^ / l»ut to lUmrislnjOtf'irn Puruna 
Prof. Anandasaiikara ineots thi> contention arguing 
tliatj if there is no stronger evidence for the ortho- 
dox date of Narsiniui Melufi than popidar tradition^ 
it i> inrre probable that the names are taken by our 
poet from the cult of Chaitanya rather t han ' that 
they should ha\c been taken from an out-of-thc-wa^’ 
corner of BharisJtya Purrma, especially as the names 
are not found in any well-known literary work< of a 
period before that time. (v>) 


s 


[IP B. Kesavaliil Dliruva explains Jayadova’ 

silence in his (Pm as 

regards the names of the only two 
female friends of Kadhu by stating 
that he ignored this detail as the 
friends were minor characters in the 
episode. This accounting is not 
Q^iite satisfying. It is quite possi- 
ble that Bharishya Puraya^ or rather such version 
thereof as mentions the names of these may 

have come into existence after the time of Jayadeva.] 


t). B. Kcs’ava- 
lal Dliruva oa 
I a y a d e V a ’s 
silence as to the 
names of Rndha’s 
friends 


(b) 

Th?re are honest but blindly orthodox Taisnavas who 
go the length of believing and saying that Narasinha learnt 
the names of Lalita and other s a k h t s of Radha when he 
a c t u a 1 1 y^ witnessed the Raga of Krishna and the G-opis. 
To men of this type the question is easily solved by cutting 

the Gordian knot in this manner {Vide') infra note n in 
Lecture IV). * 

edition of G 1 1 a-G o v i n d a, 

P* 15, first paragraph. 
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I\. M. Miinshi 
on the date of 
N a r a s i ii h a 
Mehta. — Ii i s 
arguments stated 
and appreciated : 
Negative evidene 
supplied by tlie 
K a d a c h h Ci of 
Govi n d a d a s a. 
companion o f 
Chaitanya in his 
visit tojuuagadha 
in 15 rr A. D. 
Narasinha not 
mentioned there 


Then we hear Mr. Kanaiyulal Jfunshi’s view 

about Xarsinha Mehta’s time. Rai 
Salieb Dinesachandra Sena, B.A., 
tells tliat Chaitanya and three 

companions visited Juiuigadha in A. 
n. 511, put up at the house of one, 
iliraji by name. and went to the tem- 
ple of ‘Rosanji’ (? Ranachhodaji ?), 
This information is taken by the 
author B’om the Kadachlia (or 
Kadal'klin) composed by GovindiTsa, 
one of the companions. Tliere is 
absolutely no mention of Narasinha 
Mehta in the account of this visit to 
Junagadha. If Narasinha iiad passed 
away in 14<S0, it. is highly improbable that such a 
well-known bhakta as Narasinha should have been 
wiped out from local memory within three decades. 

In addition to this negative argument. Mr- 

Munshi relies on the one based on 
astronomical calculation of the year 
15 i 2 V. S. given at the end of 
Narasinluds Uara Mala and the 
montli, date, ISi c., and their 
correspondence. The calculations 
made out for him show that 1572 and not 
1512 tallies with the month, and day. 

is the line which Mr. Munshi concludes is verong 
for The couplet which has this line has 


Date of Hfua- 
Mala; suggested 
alteration o n 
astr o n o m i c a I 
calculations. 


15. Chaitanya and his Companions”, page 263. 
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XaUara’i silence 
about Xaaasinha 
Mehta: Xakara's 
period 149J. to 
1574 A. D. 


r.ndergone various changes, as is seen from tlie 
preface to the f-fujaraii Press ohition of Xarasinha 
■Mehta s wor^s and it sliows tlie great uncertainty 
■\\ uch iMtends this question. Even the authorsliip 
ot Uara J/uAi is a bone of contention, .Mr. ,\lunshi 

furtlier liases Ins argument on 
references to Xarasinlia Melita and 
incidents in his life Ijy poets who 
came after him and on tlie silence 
ot XfikaiM ^(1414 to 1 5 f t .A , D, ) 

, ‘'egards Xarasinha Mehta, Durga- 

bankara S astri has contributed a thoughtful criticism 
of Munshi’s theory. Whatever the case be, Mr. 
Munshi’.s very late date (1509 to 16 JJ D.) is 
dilHcult to adjust with other poets after him. 

This view has been vigorously opposed by Mr. 

Ambahil Jiiiii and others on historical 
grouinls based on the defeat of Kii 
MiUidalika by .Mahomed Begada, 
whicli clashes with Mr. i\Iunshi’s 
theory, He in Ids turn advances 
tlie possibility of the Rii Mandalik 
of Xarasinha s time being a different 
person from the one defeated by .Mahomed Begada, 

By the courtesy of Mr. Xatavarlal I. Desai of 

tl'S Gnijarati Press I have seen 

geaeoScal ee of 

given in Parvata- being printed there. Under 

khyaua. Adhyaya IL thereof is given a 

geneological tree beginning with 

i urushottamadas, grandfather of Narasinha Mehta 


Munslu’s view 
vigofu'ously op- 
posed by Ambii- 
lal Jani and 
others, on histori- 
cal grounds. 
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coming down to Trikamdas, the author of Parvata- 
PacKisi, whose proved dateis-birth V.S. 1790, death 
A", S. 1855. The birth of Parvatadfis (paternal uncle of 
Narasinha Mehta) is entered in this tree as probably 
V.S- 1433 and Narasinha Mehta is shown as born in 
V.S. 1469. 

There are ten pedigrees from Ti’ikaradas back to 
Parvatadas. If we take 30 years as the average 
period for each step in this and work backwards from 
the known birth date of Trikaindils, we shall get 
1790 minus 300=1490 V. S. as the birth-date 
of Parvatadas, i,e, 57 years later than the conjectural 
date assigned in the tree. If this calculation is accept- 
ed, the date of Narasinha Mehta will have to be 
shifted about half a century later than that accepted 
by the orthodox theorJ^ the period of 

30 years for a pedigree is after all an arbitrary bisis, 
and the greater the number of intervening pedigrees, 
the greater are the chances of error due to the 
factors of accidents and uncertainty, [[ do not ques- 
tion the genuineness of the geneological tree; but the 
ava{anl'a of Pandya, given against Purushottamadas, 
the first name in the tree, is a little puzzling, for 
Pandya cannot be the surname of a Nagara. Of 
course in those early years there was no sharp 
distinction of ^nd so far as intermarriage 

was concerned. Still one wishes for more light.] 

We need not go into the merits of this heated 
controversy. But the position taken by Prof. Ananda- 
sankara remains unshaken, resting as it d_'es on the 
basis of apparently sound and sober reasoning. 
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Durgo sankara 

K. Sasti’is critic- 
ism on this 
question of 
N a r a s i n h a 
Melita’s date. 


However, I must not pass over in a liurry tlie 

line of reasoning: adopted by Diirga- 
sankar Kevalarama SJistri hi Ins 
extremely lucid and able article 
entitled 

He diti’ers from Prof. Anandasankara 
and trie< to establish, on inde- 
pendent evidence, that, aft(*r all, 
Narasinha Mehta need not be taken to have 
borrowed the names of KudluVs ^'^■Qs from the cult 
of Chaitanya; he advances the possibility of inllu- 
ences other than that of Chaitanya^s followers, arguing 
that Chaitanya's creed was not akin to the Vai^nav- 
ism of Narasinha. These other influences, according 
to the Sfistri, were those of the numerous saintly 
devotees of the Vaisnava cult who were well-known 
persons before and in Narasinha Mehta ki time. I cannot 
examine Durgasankara Sastri’s arguments in detail 
here, but I shall simply state that although they are not 
to be lightly set aside, there is something wanting in 
them to complete their logic and convince me at, once 
16 
(s) 


See Prasthaua, V.S. 1983, Va'isakha aud Jyeshtha. 

bmee the above was completed there has appeared the 
promised work, Trikamad^sa ah K a v y a ane 
C h a r i t r a . It embodies an exhaustive and elaborated 
examination of the riddle of Narasiuha’s date in the light 
of some new data furnished in the poems embodied iu 
the book. But they present such a bewildering mass of 
conflicting matter the value whereof is further discounted 
by attaching historical importance to mythical or miracu- 
lous incidents vitiating the very chronology connected 
with them, that the question cannot be regarded as finally 
settled by sych arguments- Besides this, some of the 
statements in the book have been challenged in a review 
of the book in the B u d d h i-p r a k a g a in a manner 
which reduces the authoratati ve value of the work. 
Wo must therefore leave the whole question where it was. 
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N a r a s i n h a's 
times: — Dual 
religious stream 
S'iva \v o r s h i p 
a n d Krishna 
worship. 


To take up now tlie picture of the times. Long 
A Picture ot before Narasinha Mehta’s times the 

religious current in India was 
flowing in two main streams,— 
Siva-worship and Krishna-worship. 
During their early period the two 
streams flowed without mutual 
antagonism. In fact, rulers who follo^ved the 
Saiva cult called themselves Parama Bhagavatas 
also. Somehow or other, during later periods 
and surely in Narasinha Mehta’s time the 

two cults w^ere markedly inimical 
towards each other. The story of 
the persecution of Narasinha INIehta 
by the saiva Sanyasis with the help 
of the ruler of Junagadha, lia^ 
lliindalik'a, based on mere tradition 
tliough it is, seems to have some 
historical substratum of fact below it, tlie miraculous 
element of Krishna having placed the garland on 
Narasinha Mehta’s neck from above in the sky being 

an embellishment to enhance the value of Krishna- 

worship. The essential fact is that in his times 

Krishna-^vorship had flourished in spite of opposition 

from the followers of the Saiva cult. On tiie social 

side also w^e And that caste, witli its tyrannic 

domination was a factor of great power even in 

these early times, though the 
Social t>ranny of excommunication had not 

plaj’ed a promuient part, violent 
ridicule serving the purpose equally, 
AVhether the social institutions of custom like 


Their mutual 
conllict in Nara- 
sinha's time 
Krishna worship 
h a d llourished 
then, ill spite of 
yaiva opposition. 
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caste-dinners as known at present, were in 
full force, or in an embryonic stage in those days, 
and whether the incidents connected therewith as 
related in the poems on the subject by Premananda 
and his predecessors, arc not ornamental superini- 
positions of poetic imagination, are questions worth 
investigation, if investigation is possible in the 
absence of historical data. The picture of the period 
presented' to u 5 shows that the ideals of KrUhna- 
worship, and religious ideals all round, as also the 
rigidity of social institutions formed essential features 
of the life of the people. We know the harassment 
and malicious slander to which Narasinha Jlehtu 
was subjected, as also his quiet defiance of caste. 
No wonder then, that he says in the concluding MS of 
Suraia Sangrdma'>' 

Another mportant fact in connection witli relig- 
ious life and Krishna-worsbip in those days must be 
noticed. The cult of Vallabha’s Vaishnavism, with its 
latter day dissolute ideas and slackness of morality, 
could not have been an influence in Narasinha’s time. 
For Vallabhacharya was born in A. D. 1479,V 
■whereas Narasinha’s life and activity had ceased then. 

^ worship was therefore, derived 

(V) ^ 

Even if we move Narasinha’s date about 5o years later, 
the above contention holds good, in view of the consideration 
that Yallabha’s doctrines and creed could not have been 

promul- gated full-shaped so soon after his birth as to 
materially influence Narasinha. 
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from the earlier Bhagivata cult, Pancha-Tatra and 
the like; whereas the erotic side of Narasinha 
Mehtii’s works must be traced to Ja5'adeva's poetry 
and the Daiama Slandha of Bhagavata Purana and 
connected literature. 


With this picture of the back-ground of 

Narasinha Mehta and his times, we 
can now dip into his literary work, 
To take up a prefatory considera- 
tionr Did Narasinha imbibe any 
poetic ideas from Jai’^adeva ? 
Certainly he did. I do not know 
why Prof, Anandasankara Dhruva 
gives, at first a hesitating reply to 
this question, although only a few steps later on he 
haltingly accepts Narasinha’s debt to Jayadeva, 
He says: 


Did Xarasinha 
derive any poetic 
ideas from Jaya- 
deva ? Ananda- 
Sankara Dhruva’s 
c o n fli c t i n g 
answers. 


vsRci.?! cif^' 

ri«n. qtdl dlctRi 5 i<ti ^§<11 

H«a; ^§rti3l -Oii^ s 


17, Stanzas quoted by him from Surathotsava of 
Somes vara, his K I r t i — K a u m 11 d i and from 
KSyyanus’asana of Hemachandra* 
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His statements in this extract an-; 


(1) 


( 2 ) 


Jayadevu who flourished in the beginning- 
of the 12th Century may or may not have 
inriuenced Xarasin.ha Mciita; 


There are no reasons 
Xhirasinha ]\Iehta Imd a 
from Juyadeva; 


io believe that 
direct influence 


(3) Narasinha Mehta has mentioned Jayadeva 
specincallj' ; therefore. 

(4) It IS impossible to deny the iiiHuence o£ 
Jayadeva Ion Narasinha Mehta). 

broad conclusions present a certain natural 
conflict, especial between (2) and (-1) unless shelter be 
taken under the word ‘direct’ in (2). But I am con - 

find^ha^Prof ^hen I 

nnd that Prof. Dhruva has categorically proved the 

mentTf^k °° Narasinha in the first instal- 

thL o^e ^ 1“ a issue of Ca«mtojust preceding 

inis one. Mere are his words; 


18 , His article, Narasinha unci Mira/>‘ T” 
Bhadrapada, 1961. ,n Vasanta 
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8V'h?:=i, sWl? 5H^ isiat 

Aclr?<rfl (?) ^ ’• 

He supports this statement by quoting from 
Surata-Sangrilma ’ the lines which represent Jaya- 
deva as the peace-negociator between Krishna and 
Rivdhii. He adds further that several poems of 
Narasinha appear to have their plots inspired or 
suggested by Jayadeva’s “ G'lta Govinda ” and after 
a thoughtful argument excluding ^he possibility of 
their being derived from the Bhagavata, he con- 
cludes : 




ov'H?:'tdl any? 5l SHH^ 'tni< aiJi §/' 


{Vasa7Ua, sravana, 1961 ; pp. 244-5). 


Instances from 
Narasinha’s 
poems indica- 
ting clear in- 
fluence of Jaya- 
dpva. 


Well, I shall give unmistakeable 
instances from Narasinha Mehta’s 
poems which prove Narasinha’s 
debt to Jayadeva, Here they 
are : 


39. This indicates a version of the story different from what 
we know now. Jayadeva did not lose his wife while 
singing songs in worship of Krishna, as stated here, but 
Jayadeva’s wife dropped in a swoon and was on the 
point of death on hearing a false rumour that Jayadeva 
was dead ; and then Jayadeva took up his vin5 and 

sang a particular and his singing brought her 

back to life 
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(a) b%', r^hi, 

( '4^ -ts, bA v^^'^'Q). 

(b) 5l/ln T-ifyn MH 

-Jiitjlut, aia^ aii^Q, Gih^t f-Hbi 

( h? -^v, i/t ''■(^ifl ). 

(And also in other places in the same poem). 


These instances contain a simple mention of 
Jay:Kleva and may n '-t therefore prove the inilnence 
Jayadeva on Narasinha s poetry; they merely 
show that Narasinha was aware of Jayadeva^s name. 
He must, however, have been aetjuainted with his 
poetical work. For we find him say further: 

c-U^i 

( sg vs, bA ^c-c-a ). 

The statement that Jayadeva drunk at the fountain 
of true knowledge of Krishna througli the medium 
of love, surely allude to Jayadeva's great song, the 
Gita Govinda, And, if we may be permitted to see 
a hidden meaning in the second line of this couplet, 
we may infer that Narasinha Mehta drew his inspir- 
ation from that great song. 

(d) ?lt(a h'Ai<[ ^f^cl 

'=A^ r(l^, ci^ni niM 

( HZ hA ^2^ ). 
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e see here a distinct importation from the 
<rita (rovinda in the expression 

^vllich forms tlie beginning of the refrain in the second 
jUtajmdi ^ of the Fifth Canto. This small bit of 
evidence is fairlj' conclusive. 

Let us go further to a still better piece of 
evidence* 


(e) n't hh yn Sli5; 

HH 

( M€ 3M<Sr; hii Wl2i> ), 

Here we hear a distinct echo of ^ 

JTTT :ift^ JT?r I 

the well-known line in the Tenth Canto of Gita- 
(rorinda, 

I do not suppose any further evidence is 
needed.^ True, these are stray instances of stray 
expressions. Nevertheless they show that Nara- 
sinha Mehta had a close familiarity with Jayadeva’s 
poetry and he could not then remain uninfluenced 
by him in a general way. We may note by way of 
supplement that the earlier portion of is a 

poor imitation of the plot of Gita-Govinda^ Krishna 
Radha and Lalita being the characters taking part in 
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the primary love quarrel, subsequent reconciliation, 
and final amorous dalliance of tbe two lovers..'"'* 

There are two incidental items of internal 
evidence on tlie subject of external influence on 
Narasinha Melita-not on his poetry exactly, but, in 
the one case on his language and in the other on 
his religious belief. The one is the presence of 
the genitive termination %r Avjuch occurs very 
frequently in his poems; at the end 

of various pieces. The question is: docs this indicate 
an influence of the Marathi language, which has ^ 
for its genitive termination ? The second item is 
the occasional, though not very frequent, use of the 
word P’ii'd as a name of Krishna in Narasinha’s 
poems. This also may raise the ctuestion whether 
Narasinha’s was impressed by the worship of 
\ ithala which was in vogue in Maharashtia ? He 
may have visited the shrine of ^"ithoba at Pandhar- 
pur, it may be argued. 

Both these questions are dealt with in an 
Appendix which I attach to this lecture- 

In my next lecture I shall deal with two other 
questions : (1) the element of the miraculous in 

Narasinha s life and (2) an appreciation of his 
poetry. 

20, Durg^sankar K. SastrL in his article in Prasthaua 
alluded to above, hag, I find, given instances of Jaya- 
deva’s influence on Narasinha, one or two out of 
which co-incide with those given by me, while others 
are perhaps not quite tallying, as they contain ideas 
which could have been conceived by Narasinha independ- 
ently of Jayadeva’s Gila-Govinda, 
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APPENDIX 

to 

Lecure III 

The genitive termination % (=^-5) figures pro- 
minently in Xarasinha Mehtil’s poems, and it had 
attracted earlier students of Gujarati literature as a 
specialty of that poet. Before considering the 
connection of this termination with a similar one in 
Marathi, it will be useful to examine how and in 
what situation the termination exists in Narasinha s 
poetry, and whether any other old poets have used 
it, if so upto what period in Gujfmaii literature this 
termination lasted. Let us take instances, -firstly in 
Narasinha Mehtfi alone: — 

(Srhigura pada 332) 

(b) 

{Chaturi Clihafnsi, 14-3) 

(c) 

{Bcda-hld^ pada 21-2) 

<d) 5l=u fHdl d 

•Sr/ngara—mala pada 128-4) 

(Chatiin~Chhatr/sl, 2-7) 

iSringCira-mCtlCi^ pada 97) 
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Instance (a) is a typical one, the position of the 
termination being;- in tlie last line of a piece affixed 
to the name of the poet : the frequency of this 
type being prominent. The other cases, viz. 

I 

termination being placed wltli other -words an5'wIiore 
inside the poem are comparatively rare. 

Now for instances in other poets : 

Vasantd- f'il'lsa (\h S. 1508y 

(g) Hm (stanza i8 ). 

(h) (stanza 34). 


Knnhadade Prabandha (V. S. 1512). 

(i) (11 1-234). 

Sita-haraiia S. 1526.) 

(j) <iH (St. at the beginning). 

Vimala~Prabandha (V. S, 1568), 

(k) 

(l) Mia (1-50). 

(m) (SimMMMHMI (1-95). 

(Same at the close of each Khandct^ nine 
JChandas in all). 
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Bhramara-Gita bj' Brahadevfi (V. S. 1609). 

(n) ^ ciiH ^ itld Hr/ =1^111, 

It will be seen that instance (in) is of the type 
of instance (a) ; also that this termination covers a 
period beginning with Narasinha Mehta and running 
througli the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
early part of seventeenth century. After that it 
seems to hav’^e disappeared, and only peeps out later 
on in the seventeenth century in rare cases : e. g. 

Na! a- Damayayitl—RTisa of Nayasundara (V. S» 
1665) has 

( 0 ilH ^ yV (VI-73).. 

Also the same author’s Rupaclianda Kuvara— 
Rasa (V, S. 1637 ) shows the following : 

(p) rl (IV Chopai-27). 

(q) HUi^l (Ibid; Chopai 35). 

(r) (Ibid, Duho 5).- 

Sllavatl.Rasa : (IV-v-8) V. S, 1700, 

Silai'ati Rasa (V. S. 17C0) has this % termination 
in frequent use : 

(0 »i»i oii^i § IV-vii-r. 

(ii) (wif Vl-xi-i. 
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(v) "^51 wn v-i~ 2 . 

(w) Uil'Vli, ^ VI-ix-2. 

(x) S:?H at I bid-3. 

It is noteworthy tliut this ^ termination in 
all these instances in the later works (except in 
instance (s) is tacked on to personal pronouns. 

This abnormality may, however, be due to the 
tendency of Jain writers towards adopting old and 
nearly obsolete forms and words. 


A peculiar instance of the absorption of this ^ 
termination on lines identical wdth the d termina- 
tion is found in converting to % for the dative 
sense ; I find only one instance : 


^ 3l(? Urint ilH ^ 

{Si/arafi’nG-Ra<a,^ yi-vu\-'2 ] y. S, 1700) 


Now, the question that arises from this use 
covering a period of over two centuries isrwhence 
did this % termination find admission into Gujarati 
literature For j)mna fane it is a termination 

e answering this ques- 
tion I must note that the art before the termina- 
tion in (inst. 1) is but the old Gujarati 

nei^er gender plural, that in HUd'iMRl (inst, c) and 

(inst d) is the old feminine plural, and 
that m MP(1 hI=( 1 (inst, n) is also the plural termina- 
tion, whether masculine with the anusvara as 
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redundant or neuter gender (MPtlni being used in con- 
teinpt). They are not to be mistaken as identml 
Avith the current Maratlii forms &ca. which 

have the (inusvdra sounded strong while here it is 
AA^eak in all the AA'ords. 

Now, my answer. This termination began in 
the Prakrita stage.’ see Si. He. VIII-ii -149 which 
gives 3^5^ as the termination in 
as reflections of Read inside, this 

rule really yields ^ the Avord for ** you and 3 # 
for “we'" to which is added the suffix (not 
And Dr. R, G. Bhilndarkar (Lectures p, 257 ) 
derives the Marathi % from Skr. originally 
restricted to Avords like iScca,, but 

CA^entually generalised and made applicable to al4 
nouns to indicate possession and other relations. 
Putting these two factors together I belive that the 
TT of is really the final of and the 

^5^ is from yielding =5 (Marfithi). I then 

further belieA^e that this ^ termination Avas the 
common property of old Gujarilti and Marathi, and 
that while it disappeared in later Gujarati, it stuck 
on and still sur\dves in Modern Marilthi, This 
process is not unknown. Desj*a words like 

5^ (from Skr. 3?;) &c. existed in early Gujarati, 
but fell into disuse Avhile they still cling to 
Marathi ('T^t^ for being the evolute). We need 
not therefore see any Marathi influence in this 
termination in Narasinha Mehta’s poems. 
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If further support is needed for my view, here 
instances from IV// Kisan Rukmani ri by 

Prithiraja Rathoda composed in V. S. 1637-38. The 
language is Rajasthani which can hardly be sus- 
pected of havring borrowed from Marathi : — 

(a) 5 |t^ (stanza 12 ) 

((-) 3 ^ ^ I 31T I 

II 

(r) It 

II (stanza 82) 

Just what happened to Skr. seems to have 
happened to its Prakrit evolute, viz. that 

whereas it was confined to srit and g$r in Prakrit 
Us post-Apabhramsa evolute, was tacked 

on to nouns as well, as will be sin from the 

instances given above &ca in Nara- 

sinha in Valsanta Vilusa, and so 

orth) , though curiously enough, later works 
specially those of Jain writers adhere to the personal 

idiml'"’~^ reversion, as it were, to the Prakrit 

• V termination assumed the form of 

m ^ndhi (e . g. gff^, mine, qft^fr, one’s own, 

®iul^,ours, W5ft, yours).This development furnishes 

"nha S’ of N»o- 
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APPENDIX B 


A ifthala in Xarasinha Mehtil’s PoetiT. 

e must go into the history of this term and 
into the Vaisnava phase marked by Mtthala- 
avorship, I shall draw upon Dr. Sir id. G 
Bhandarkar's valuable and monumental work on 
Vaisnavism and Saivism’.^ 

(a) qiiiiai 5 i£p Diit-i 

(Chatiiri-ChliatrUi, XXI) 

(b) {Siidiuna-CJia} ita, PadalV), 

Here are two represen tativ'e specimens, ^a) in 

a love“poem (b) in a devotional one. Is the name 
Vitthala really appropriate in a love-poem ? 
A scrutiny of the name and its historical associations 
will show the incompatibility. 

To begin with ^ it thala is not a Sanskrit name. 
Skr. was corrupted into in Kanarese (cf. 

Skr, Aws/a. Kutta, or Kista in Kanarese)< 

Thus, this deity had its origin in the South, further 
South. When the shrine of Vitthala was established 
cannot, be ascertained. But there is clear evidence of 

2. " Vaisnavism, Saivism and minor Religious Systems” 

^®search, Vol. Ill, Part 6, 

pp. o7“8o. 
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its being in existence in the middle of the thirteenth 
ce;i/n?-y .4. A stone inscription ;it Pandijarpur 
cated 119- 0)'t^e-l270 A. D. mentions \’itthala. A 

tl e ladava dynasty ot Devagiri states titat one 

Malhsetti made a grant of a village at PaL.ndardm 

, ,-7°“ , Ooti in 

Scd-e 1171-1249 A. D This evidently refers to the 
shrine of \ ithoba at Papdluirpnr. 


Vffvf? connected with 

V tthala, the shnne-god at Pandharpur. Now about 

a legend connected witli the worship of Krsua in 
his relation with Radha and with Pukmini- ’which 
has a significane of its own in the history of he 
creed as represented in two different areas and 
among two different people. The legend runs thus 

p-uu • h f^'-arika in search 

of Radha; she appeared suddenly and sat in hisW 

Rukmini fled to Dindira-yana and ruled at the sp’ 
of modern Pandharpur. Krisna went ther. ' u 
propitiated Rukmini. The historical sigificrnce of 
t^his _ legend IS that Xrisna-worship, which in i?s 

e"d wrtrRauS- 

With Radha as his consort in the north, i. e in 

wh-r pT Vallabha and Chaitanya • 

while Rukmmi Krisna’a i ‘f ^ ^ 

with Krlsn/ ’ lawful wife was united 

with Rrisnam tlie south-the Maratha country. 
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Vitlioba,in the Maratha countrj^jis almost exclusive- 
ly spoken o£ as Rukmini-pati or Rukmini-vara 
and not as Radha-Vallabha, the lov’'er (or beloved) 
o£ Rildha, As a result, the Maratha Vai§navism 
is more sober and purer than that o£ the three 
systems named above. (Rilhi, the Marathi form of 
Radhika has an insignificant place assigned to her in 
Maharilstra.) The sports of Kflsna in Gokula are 
also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them.. 


The literature in Marathi which has Vithoba 
for its centre belongs to saints of the Sudra class like 
Namadeva and Tukarama, and it is entirely 
untinged by the erotic aspect and is pure and purely 
devotional. 


We have therefore to fall upon the theory 
that, although Narasinha Mehta may have been in 
direct or indirect touch with Vithoba of Pandhar- 
pur, the use of the name, Vitthala, in his erotic 
songs is an anomaly which can be explained only by 
assuming that the poet uses the term in an indiffer- 
ent way, just as a mere synonym of Kri^na, like 
Hari, Govinda and the like, without any special 
association attaching to the purified, or rather taint- 
less cult of southern A'ai^navism. Vitthala in 

• 4 9 ^ 

Narasinha’s purely devotional poems may either be 
such a synonym or an importation from the 
Southern worship. 

It may be noted incidentally that, as we have 
seen in the discussion on Narasinha*s inspiration from 
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earlier sources like Jayadeva and the Bhucavata he 
could not possibly have been the product of the North- 
«n \„.n»vn cult of \'„ll„U.a, tor Vallablr, 

unlws poetic career ^ The phrase 

m CT,or„r, 10 of Ch„„r,-CU.„,r;,i must thertiro 
1^ regarded with great suspicion in as much as the 

wk^irs”^ Srace-Anugraha-of God, 

PI a- retailed discourse on this see Sir R G 

Bhandarakars ‘ Vaisnavism and Saivism’ pp.’79-80)' 

• 1 suspect the genuineness cf a piece which 

includes this anachronistic reference. The lines I 
speak of are these;— ® *• 

SiQs sml^aiy 5ig 

The editor of Narsinha Mehta’s poems gives in 
a foot-note the variant reading - .i . 

Could this have been prompted by a de.ire to wipe 

off the an.aelironism ? It is not easy to conjecture! 

There is, however another distinct reference 

V.i labha ami his Puyi iloctrine. in a piece 
ascr ibed to Narasmha iMehta. It j. contained in 

Thero will be no apparent conflict in consequence of 
this statement and the possible shifting of Narasinha’s 
date later than the orthodox one; for reasons see Note 
(V) ill this lectutre, supra. 


to 
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pacZa 121 — one of Supplementary pieces — at page 
533 of Narasinha Mehta Krita Kdvya Sangrahu 
The pertinent lines are as under : — 

g«n Ptff/ ^ 

(Stanza 4) 

The editor’s footnote on this piece (pp. 533- 
534) is very powerful and significant! I quote 
pertinent portions therefrom: — 

H^cttdl |fa ^ ilHc< 

^ HI -tlcivni 

^ Stl, :u^clk?l. Qtwi, «l=e3> 

(^^i5e nini ^ «a sil 5, 3i 

3r§ S ^ 

^^1, H^cll^l ^ ^dl, ^ 

y^tiH ff/i3lldmd filial ^rtl • ^Idl * 

HlV ^ V*iHi dk H^RitS H^dldi 

iio^i, ^^ei c^i =liMii>ii«n Sctwl' clni inifi ^ 

*Hi^' d^. =diRMl H^ldl a'HlHai ^'HgtHdl 

SiiMiWi^i Hl'H H€ ♦ ♦ # ♦ ♦ 
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^ ^ 3 £5 iilHi id -^§1 y oj-VO ^ V4 -. ;i:i, 

VllH ! 




H^<, «,'. >,s. Sx .s 5, s.,^, Sxx,’-«ut.' 

»«l 5H«4«tl -ijVrtl (V S ! ” 

Stronger language than that used in the ^ .. i 

z L"aSo'/s 

forward r„ prove a Prophetic «?er:”„ce';‘; 

this T™riaY'TorP.."Ve‘tt 

about the name and h storic-d 

Vitthala to explain the prt^S o/'S'"'^H 

maPDer stated abTve, JovoCopal. m the 


LECTURE IV 
NARASINHA MEHTA. 

The Miracles in his Life. An estimation of 

his poetry. 

In my last lecture I glanced at the picture of 
the poet and his times, and inquired into the influence 
on his poetry of literature and religious ideals which 
preceded him and surrounded him. In this lecture 
I propose to touch the incidents in his life which 
savour of the miraculous, and then finish up with 
an estimation of his poetry. 

Miracles i u Well, to take up the first part 

Narasinha’s life: of the theme of this lecture, we 
Alleged presence that in his poem Surafa- 

and^ odier Sangr(77na Narasinha Mehta, along 
sportsof FCrishna with Jayadeva, figures as a character, 
and tlie Gopis: though a minor one. We see him 
a poetic liction. taking part in the incidents; he 

even transforms himself into a member of the 
opposite sex and figures as a|dl on behalf of Radha.^ ^ 
This is really but a sort of poetic fiction created by 
the highly-strung religious imagination of the poet- 
Tlie poet exercises this privilege of claiming first— 
liand knowledge of incidents in the life of Krishna 
in inany other places. Thu^I 

^ ^ — ,1 , B |- I B I ^ ■ * 

-afnai 
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Miy 

s(lai ^l<fl 

-Ht e V- h'. r-v) 


We iniiy similarly account for the poet s claim 
that he was the torch-bearer when Krishna was 
dancing the Rasa dalliance with the Gopis. [In 
very recent times a Gujardti devotee of the Ramanuj'a 
cult describes himself as ■'vatering the outside 

the bed-cljamber of Rama; 


=!Hnrn 


almost in imitation of Narasinha^s imaginative state- 

More realistic nientl. But how shall we explain 
miracles con- . t' 

the various miracles connected with 


n e c t e d with 
Narasinlia’s life- 
incidents: their 
explanation. 


Narsinha Mehta’s life ? Take, for 

instance, the most prominent among 

these; viz. , Narasinha Mehta’s personal witnessing 
of the Rasa— Lila of Krishna to which the God, Siva, 
himself escorted the poet. Several explanations have 
been offered. The most naive and simple one comes 
from Haragovindadasa D. KanUivala, v/ho suggests 
that in the light of “new di-coveries” such miracles 


In another place the poet says; 


M’. 
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performances and full 
Madame BlavatXjs ‘theofopS^l crTernd mirndef 

mind pinning its faith on the stories of dupes Whr 

MalSma rln^M" u with 

gree with Hargovindadasa Kantavala in this matter. 

We must fall back upon the theory of poetic 

hction supported by highly strung 

religious imagination. And we have 

tor this view a suggestive clue in 

JNarasinha Mehta writings furnishing 

ti, • for it ; he^ speaks with regard 

tc the very incident of in these terms r 


Poetic fiction 
supported by 
religious ima- 
gination. 


\(Hm, cni Qj:-a 

c\ 


■Hl^l •IH'I *l«l[ (5>$; 

c-ttai ^,rA M H oiuJ- 


22. Preface to the Gujarati Press edition of Narasinha 
Mehta’s works ; Page 47, Para 2. 

23- s<ia<^^l4«Ct MS £■ y n ficl Sssa 51. 
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r'=t€ii^ c*i5t<a ^uMi 5li^; 

oia ^fUij »HiRhI ii^ctia; 

t£ ai?i‘ win 'u.^A'rri wHi wiHia. 

CH'41 WHl <JyH ^nn; 

'-?fiRi^t, *Hin*'£ Mi^Mi Hn. 
cHin <r<'(^icni nunni, wnwi 

witiKln iSi nnr-ft, gcfl rlt^. 

'SifcT r^n rl 

Htiirani. ri ^il§. 

jHi ^kiwinin*il, rl'^ €IU1 cl 5Jti^i; 

< iVi f^fuHn *AH51 i, iri*^ni n Qinni Mi^i. 

=Jtniu ^ni«t ‘ui'^cOn nm: 

^«^n, H^cii ^ic-ni 

cini cl iiciiH*fl mMi ^ ^ntnUH; 

^ win ? 


The clue I mean for the vision presented before 

the poet’s mind as described above is 
in the single expression“fi®H^§i 
as the means for This sets all doubt at rest, 

the vision. The ^l^C-flai and other incidents 

were witnessed not materially 
with Narasinha Mehta’s material eyes, bun with the 
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rS'-H (spiriti-.iil) eye of the poet, 
the after Krishna said 


just as Arjuna sa^v 


k II 

Thus out- poet Iiud this vision, wherein he took 
an active part himself, although a subordinate part, 
probably in the course of a religious trance. This 

lurnishes a fair solution of the miracle,^ 


What was 

Psychology of 
dreams : Sub- 

stratum of facts 
perceived in ac- 
tual life. 


the substratum for this vision ? 
Difficult as is the psychology of 
dreams, there are certain well- 
known features in the composition 
of dreams. One of them 
is that incidents actually wit- 
nessed, experience undergone in 


(d) D^/yarama who came centuries after Narasinha and 

who was steeped in crthodoz Vainsavism of the Vallabha 

school has a siginificant expression in a Marathi poem of 
his : — 


I 

qrot ^TfTT^Tsft |ni% 1 

i 

^ '7r%5r 51^ f%T n 
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real life, go to build up dreams, fauia?ticall5' or 
otherwise, along with other factors, such as unful- 
filled wishes, cravings of the soul for the unuttaini- 
able, and so forth. And dreams and trance- visions 
are kindered phenomena. Both are made of similar 
stuffs. What, then, Avera the components of this 


Professor au- 
a n d s a n k a r a 
Dhruva presents 
a n hypothesis 
based on certain 
well k n o w n 
facts. 


trance-vision of Narasinha Melita ? 
Professor Anandsankara Dhruva 
supplies an ingenious answer to 
this question, whicli furni^^hts a 
very acceptable solution to this 
miracle. It is this : A play, 

named written by Kupa- 


deva Gosvami (mentioned in my last lecture) has 
tl^e following speech put into the mouth of the 
Sutradluira in its prastncaiUi or prologue: 


‘■The God, siva, basin my dream directed me that 
people lollowing the cult of aesthetic taste attracted by the 
Love— Worship of Kfisna have assembled here at the bank 
of Kesi-tirtha, arriving from various provinces; here on the 
bank of the Jumna river there was performed the vigorous 
Rasa dance.” 


Here he represents Narasinha as having personaP.y vrit- 
nessed the Riisa of Krishna of the larch of Love, 

This torch of Love, obviously, is another form ol the 
mentioned in Narasinha’s line given above. It 

does not get nullified in its force by the word in the very 

same line, as this word can be interpreted and therefore 

rendered by the term ‘‘personally”. Of course, Day-tr^ma 
goes on to other miracles in Narasiuha’s life which cannot be 
explained by metaphorical interpretation. These latter retain- 
ed their material nature, while the spiritual significance of 
the still clung on through the march of tradition, 

'which was crystallized in terms like and the like. 
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^ Now, Chaitanya had introduced the custom of 
singing and performing Rasa Lilas and it is probable 
that the followers of Chaitanya were performing this 
or similar other plays in different provinces, and that 
Narasinha witnessed such a performance of human 
Rasa Lila at Dvarika in such a play, which stimulat- 
ed m Narasinha an inspiration of the spiritual Rasa 
Lila witnessed by him with his spiritual vision. The 
God, siva, who directed the Sntradhara to perform 
the play is stated by the commentator to be Gopi- 
svara Mahadeva. This Gopisvara may possibly be 
the earlier name of Gopanatha to whom Narasinha 

W’ent and who showed him the Rasa-Lila of 
Krishna.^ 


(N) 

In the recently published in 

Appendix II at page 245 there is a letter from an overzeal- 
ous person who thinks that Principal Dhruva and persons 
reared up in materialistic atmosphere will not be able to 
swallow miracles like the actual vision of Krishna by 
Narasinha, and this gentleman honestly believes’ that 
Narasinha saw with his human eyes, in Krishna’s Rasa, the 
Sfl^//is,-Lalita and others— and he therefore mentioned them by 
name in the very diescription of that Rasa, The editor of the 
book (at p.271, Appendix tV> similarly, but in a single signi- 
ficant expression, removes the difficulty of searching for the 
source of the names of these sakhis by pinning his faith on 
Narasinha Mehta’s statement based on Persoual e.xperieuce 

To such uncritical “critics” no rational 

answer can be given. The significant suggestion of 
in Narasinha^s statement and in in Daya- 

rama’s MarathY poem can have no critical appeal for sucb 
persons. 
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other miracles ; 
their origin in 
the imagination 
of admiring 
followers. 


I need not spend time on other miracles; if the 

whole body of Nagarn caste-people 
was hypnotized, when the members 
saw Dheds sitting at dinner between 
each one of them, all I say is that such 
stories are oftener born, long after 
the hero has passed away, of the 
idle imagination of the admiring followers. For the 
rest, the mention of Narasinha Mehta frequently 
taking part in the Rdsa performance, I have already 
put it down to a sort of poetic fiction. Such fiction 
serves a secret aesthetic purpose. Thus, for Instance, 

wdien the poet transforms himself into a girl friend 
of Radhii, and says: 


the new posstion removes all cause for a feeling of 
delicacy ) connected with witnessing the amours 
of a person to whom reverent worship only is due, 

Some speci- high time now that we examin- 

mens of Nara, ed select specimens of Narasinha 
sinha Mehta^s Mehta's poetry. We can only 
poetry examin. select a few now. Here is one : 



- Hl5l rt ^ ^IClH — I 


24. Cha(url-Chhatrls 7 , XXXlLio 

25. Rasa—Sahasrapadi 53. 
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^ ^ onS 0(§l€ll^ y'5l; 

^hUli ^ ?3l.— ^ 

■•i^ ^'<T/ €ili ^Sft 

m^fl iA^l 

^ M'U Pt(4iui, ^l5t tHl"l; 

'Hivi aie. — M 

^ni ^ai nn^i ^i§(S(l; 

^icti^wi a^t^i 51 sq/i ^ 

'i ^il <m, ^U'^ Miwi =^ilo^i. F/^l <fl^; 

^nitai-ftai iAm rt t^€i'ci?<i^.— -i? 

^HiHi ^ya, ?A^l; 

^rll Ml^t— < 

Here is a picture, beautiful in its simplicity and 
grace, tenderness of feeling and delicacy of grief- 
Knslina has playfully disappeared from the Gopis 
who are looking for him in vain, are jealous of the 
rival girl whose foot-prints are visible along with 
those of Krishna. They wander, tears in their eyes, 
searching for him and questioning the trees and 
bowers about his whereabouts. Krishna, then, appears 
before them, and they begin their Rasa-dance with 
him. Of course Narasinha, was among the Gopis. 
The 1st line of the 3rd verse reminds me, though in 
a distant way, of Radha described in the Gi^a Govinda* 
(Canto, VI 3rd verse) as stumbling at every few 
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steps, in her journey to meet Krishna.’^® The 2nd 
line of the same verse presents a subtly charming 
idea ; The Gopis infer positively that Krishna must 
have come to this forest ; because the Kiimudinl has 
opened it^ petals ; the chain of suggestive ideas 
(causal as also based on similarity) being-that the 
Kumud<( Hower opens up on seeing the moon (rela- 
tion of cause and effect), and Krishna's face resem- 
bled the moon (relation of similarity). Keacers of Pre- 
raananda (who followed Narasinha over two centuries 
later) will see in the 4th verse the reflected idea in 
N(.dnkliy<'ina where Damayanti, searching for Nalu 

(asks) H'S' im, 

rtVtfa ^ 'tcft 

If Fremanandas’s lines are a reflection of 
Karasinha’s, Narasinha in his turn, has certainly taken 
the idea from Bhagavafa , X,'30-st. 4 to 13. In 
fact the passage quoted just now is a free-not a literal- 
reproduction from Bhilgavata X-'30-st. 24 to 39.^'^ 

( 2 ) 

26. I 

'' Hvi^u 

i'A 'JVaQI H'i 4^ " 

(K, H, Dhruva's TraasUtioa: Ist E<titioo.) 

27- Here are some stanzas out of them: — 
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will ^isunsj oti-.ti,^ 

din'll v>iuiii ,v^-. 
rtMl^ I t>n^- 

^il< *Hl^'^l ntr, rl^ii^ ^-J,^ ^,^-. 

'l’j|t «il J/I&i OIK C«ii iiol H;n ril^'. 


('«fi(1?tW'li MS. VIS to y'.) 

Is this a piece marking the devotion o£ the poet 
towards Krishna ? Or is Krishna depicted here as 
offering his love at the feet of Radha ? The poem is 
included in Silii^imi usi by the editor. It is poss- 
ible to effect a synthesis between the two possibili- 
ties by regarding the to whom the effusion is 

dearly addressed as the symbol of a <Hhr\ (devotee). 
Ihe (rod moves away, if the angry, 



S^Rff 1^; i\ 

I 

This is believed to be a verse. 

^ II 

and so forth. 
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utters a word of displeasure, and if insulted, 
not only does he feel not ofEended, but feels a delight 
as if honored by her wrath. (Or, may simply 
mean the singular 2nd personal address as a mark of 
close familiarity)- (God) is said to be 

i.e, obedient to and at the beck and call of His Devo- 
tees. Consequently, he says: I love to dance where 
Narasinha sings. This last assertion, by substituting 
for goes a step higher than the state- 
ment: ^ ?rr^it 

( 3 ) 

^ <Hl<a dl 

^^cQ. 

iMb =U^; 

•lie ^ <1^ 

inV Plff/=l *l ^€(1; 

afaUMi €{l€ll dl nlrtu Plcl* 'Sfa. 

>iW ^^cU; 

^iMl U^cli. 

(<Hriq5lin'li y .) 


Narasiuha's piec^ gires us a modified echo of the idea iu 
this extract from Bhagavata, 

In view of this direct reflection of the Bhagavata it is 
difficult to agree with Professor A. B. Dhruva^s statement 
that it seems more reasonable to believe that Narasinha had 
an influence from Jayadeva rather than that he got an influ- 
ence from, the Bh^avata^ (See his article in “ Fasn^/a ” 
Sravaua 196), page 283.) The better inference is th^ Nara- 
flinhawas indebted to both, Jayadeva as well as the Bhagavata^ 
^o the one in some instances, to the other in others. 
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In this hymn there is visible an unusual com-^ 
binaticn of the two aspects of God, Formless and 
Form-imbued. d, the Lord is visible in 

mans eye and not only that, the poet asks and 
entreats us to see inward into our hearts(=^'cl^ CMi<a 'fl); 
as a result God will appear in man’s soul 
thus^ re minding one of the text : 

This is but the method 
adopted in the comtemplative field of mental realiza- 
tion. A better method, however, is indicated when 
the poet establishes the higher means of Love, the 
Devout orshipper’s J..ove, whereby the Inaccessible- 
God can be felt familiarly ; when the poet tells us: 

5in41 

This touch with God does not, however, satisfy 
the keen devotee. He longs for the blissful state 
wherein the Ego-sense of the soul slips off at the sight 
of Krishna’s perennial sport, not only in this world, 
but also in the Go-Loka sphere (dear to 
the \ sishnava heart), wherein are heard the 

notes of the flute, the beating of drums of 
sorts and sonorous bells with wliich the 

Avhole Universe resounds, This alone will secure 
bliss and annihilation of evil deeds; and yet, how is 
that to be securedP^Not by any earthly and material 
means, but 

Tims the means of contemplation stated 
at the start (in Ht) is once again shown 

as i/ie true doctrine. In this manner we see 

no conflict of doctrines, but a real synthesis of ^IH and 

Hhct, 
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The Formless aspect of God behind the Form is 
indicated in a subtle manner by our poet in a single 
couplet, rather in one single line thereof. Krishna has 
disappeared and the Gopirs, mad with tlie pangs of 
separation from their Beloved, are making a fruitless 
search for him. At this our poet tells us, and also 
perh.aps them: 


Ma-tai «-u a n-a 

pada ’.kj, l.i-r two 11110-.). 

Ki’ishna, deceiving tlic Iny concealed 

behind tlie curtain (shadow, literally; of their liearts. 
But the simple-hearted Gopis are n(;t content. As 
Dayaram lias made them say to Ihhlhava: 


'U.% rti 

=Higa'a 

The God, therefore, pleased witli tlieir simple, 
loving, faith which made them yearn for a God 
wliom they could see tind feel m living llesh, appeared 
before them once morel Here again is a curious 
Syntliesirs of the Formlessne-s and the tnn»-ible form 
of God. 


The inward dwelling of God in the heart of the 
worshipper, or lover Gopi, i^ presented in a slightly 
altered turn in thus : 

aia, -lli* 
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mill 

oifeni =yt«Hei oi«i &^l ini Me« ^ ? 

«tn&* 


Krishna is trying to depart from a Gopi, she holds him 
by the end of his scarf, and addresses him thus: you 
are expert in love-affairs ; I have kept you (impri- 
soned) in my heart ; how can you. then, leave me? 
True, you are strong, whither do you wish to flee 
from me, using your strength on me, a weak 
woman ? 


And these lines will remind you of the couplet 
from J/Mwya-y 2 a 5 a(probably)quoted by Hemachandra 
in the Apabhramsa section of his Grammar ^Si, 
He. VIII— IV-439 ; last illustration) ; it runs thus: 

f 

f|3T3Tf|;j ii 


Mrinalavati says to Munja: 

Wrenching off my hand, you are going away ; 
be it so ; what harm is there in that ? If, seated in 
my heart, you can walk away therefrom then 1 
would believe you are angry. 

Of course, the idea has taken a slight turn in 
Narasinha Mehta’s lines. 

And several centuries later Suradasa is credited 
with the following legendary verse : 

^ ^ 5^^ 'jfnft ^7% I 

^ %rf% ti 
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^ describes a miracle, Suradasa, 

l»iDg blind, was dictating his verse to his amanueri' 
SIS. This man having gone out for a while Krishna 
came himself and took down the poet’s verse. Notic- 
ing his ^ inordinate speed, in fact he was writing 
the poet 6 thoughts before he uttered them.-Suradasa 
caught Krishna by the hand ; and as the God was 
freeing himself from the grasp, the poet uttered 
this : knowing that I am weak (because blind) you 
are walking away disengaging your hand ; (but) if 

you can walk away from my heart, I would then 
admit that you are a brave 


M) 

d -41/j 

m'Ti muti sif. ^ 

SHW'll'Itl '*1^, 

shV.1 :h> 11 V, ewi 


( : MS s 3VJ' ) 

The style of language in this poem is simple 
and yet not wanting in grace ; the sentiment of direct 
Lov e-worship ( ) presen fs a specimen of 

1 ,, rl‘ Vernacular LUeralure ,^ Hindu7ta,7\ 

by Sir George Grierson, 1889 A. D- P. 24. 

Sir George has quite mistaken the essential meanini? 

translation thereof has added 

pretending that thou art but a man; and rendered 

by the word a mortal ”1 ^ 
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artless beauty. The simplicity of the style does not 
prevent the little play on the word (bosom) where- 
in Krishna is described as residing in the Gopi's 
bosom and therefore she wishes to hold him close to 
her bosom. The picture in the second line has a 
charm of its own. The Gopi draws over her face 
her sadi out of bashfulness and yet she peeps 
through it at her lover out of a loving curiosity, as 
also a desire to attract by her beauty, half concealed 
and half revealed. The Gopi approaching her lover 
in this charming manner and moving gracefully, 
presents a picture which, as it were, symboli/.es the 
charm and beauty of the poem itself, 

( 5 ) 

^ : 

•ife hi Jgill CHI'S!, 

H 

We feel inclined to shut our eyes to the slight- 
ly openly erotic touches, one or two, in this little 
piece, partly because they are not indelicate after all, 
and partly or rather specially for the sake of the 
charming and poetic setting in which the picture is 
placed^ each throwing its tender light of charm on the 
other, the setting and the central figure-group of the 
picture. The poetic interest is further enhanced by 
the fact that the incident is not clothed in a narrative 
or descriptive garb but presented in a partly drama- 
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tic situation and dialogue ; though the beauty Of 
suggestiveness in the Gopi’s appeal to Krishna to 
protect her garment and body from the rain by his 
coarse blanket, is marred a little by her direct retpiest 
for being folded up in lus arms. We have before 


our very eyes the vivid >cene, the shivering 
shepherd girl, the gently fulling shower wliicli soaks 
lier dress-the while frogs are croaking, and we liear 
their nuisie-and, tlie loving eml)r:iee of Krislina e<jver- 


ing and protecting the Gopi, the picture being lit up by 
tlie Hashing lightning in the bosom of the rain-cloud. 
And shall we read a little deeper into the scene and 


see in the brilliant union of the lightning and the 
cloud the love-embrace of Krishna and Gopi ? 


1 shall drop the curtain here. It will not be 
raised to feast your eyes or rather shock your sense 
of propriety by presenting to you specimens from 
the numerous erotic songs of an extreme and 
unblushing nature of which our poet is guilty. I may 
only refer you to particular padas in and 

and you can see for yourself how 
they offend our modern sense of decorum-I use the 
word modern* of set purpose. The word partly 
explains Narasinha Mehta’s standard and traditional 
mentality in these matters. And yet the poet is not 
unconscious of the sanctity of delicacy in such 
matters. In pada 11 of his the po^ 

makes Radha say to her (girl*friend) when 

29. See padas 22, 36, 38, 126, of and padiis 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15 of 
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beginning a recital of her happy dalliance with 
Krishna; 

aiff/ 

Of course she describes the full details over 
which we have to draw the veil. They are meant 
to be confidences imparted to her bosom-friend. 
This is how the poet wishes us to treat the matter. 

Yes, we have to judge the poet and this ex- 
tremely unconventional treatment 
The poet is to of love-matters in the light of his 

hfs irotfc poetry antecedent and contemporary 
in the light of his atmosphere, his tradition and his 
antecedent and environments. The creed of 
contemp o r a r y Vallabhacharya with its degenerate 

N^rasfnhi: ® Inci Pi-^ctical laxity of morals in after 
Dayliama Con- generations has nothing to do with 
trasted. this question ; for, as we know, 

Vallabha was born in 1479 A. D.. 
just when Narasinha Mehta^s career came to an end. 
Dayarama, the poet who flourished only a little over 
a century ago, has indulged in erotic poetry with 
Krishna and the Gopis as the central figures in a 
more or less unblushing manner. And yet Narasinha 
Mehta’s songs in this line leave Dayarama's far far 
behind in unlicensed descriptions. None-the-less 
Narasinha Mehta seems to rise above the material 
•spect of the amours of Krishna. The reason is not 
far to seek. To Narasinha Mehta Krishna and his 
consorts were far above the human sphere, and even 
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when he describes their love-sports, he does so as 
a personal witness of the incidents in a div ine sphere 
of life. He thus invests them with a sanctifying, 
almost purifying, atmosphere, highly rarified where- 
in only the true worshipper of Krishna can live and 
survive. With Dayararaa it is different. His foot 
is on the earth ev^en when he tries to go to Krishna’s 
non-earthly world. Dayarama does not possess 
the magical power of purging of its passion- 

element; he cannot do what Narasinha at least pro- 
fesses to do when he says (in the penultimate stanza 
oi pada 28 in his (rovindaGaniana): 

Mark this last statement: Passion was banished 
from the hearts of the Gopis. He ensouled the 
body so. 

Another circumstance in the case of Narasinha 
Mehta must be noted in this connection. We know, 
our classical Sanskrit literature teems with unlicensed 
treatment of hringfira^rasay where even the excuse of 
Krishna being the hero does not exist. It also 
indulges in similar unbridled liberties with Krishna 
as the hero. Now Dayarama was far removed from 
this age and its atmosphere. Narasinha was not. 
He was nearer Jayadev'a than was Daj^arama, No 
wonder then that he should be tinged, highly tinged^ 
■with the methods of treating sringdra-ram peculiar 
to the classical Sanskrit literature. 
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[I may incidentally point out a minute instance 
of inspiration from Jayadeva in Narasinha Mehta’s 
work. Ill describing the dalliance of Kadhil and 
Krishna in pada 8, we see: 

May we see in this a faint reflection of 

II 

from the (Tna-Govinda^^ , ] 

I am not attempting to defend the eroticism in 

Narasinha Mehta’s poetry- I offer 
Yet, it will fur. only considerations which explain 

tion, ^not^^r ^de- account for it- I do not wish 

fence. psLSs a verdict of not guilty; 

but want you to take into considera- 
tion extenuating circumstances;- circumstances which 
in our modern literature, will not exculpate the 
writer or even give him any benefit of extenuation; 
for instance, the numerous blushless similes, meta- 
phors, descriptions &c. after the fashion of Sanskrit 
literature that tarnish the merits of ' Sarasvati- 
chandra ’ have no defence of any kind. 

I have very little time left now to discuss at 
any length the question of ( or illicit love 

in Krishna-worship ) in Narasinha Mehta’s poetry. 

30 Gita-Govinda, V, 12- 
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I shall only briefly indicate the several explanations 
offered for this feature. Some contend that it is to 
be interpreted not literally but as Hlc. Others 
there are who argue that taking Krishna as the hero 

- * 4 ^ 

and the centre of this kind oi' U.-tisons, all Idarne 
attached to it disapi)ears as Ijc was a divine i>ers->nal- 
ity. It it is conteiided tliat such scntiriKaits '«vhen 
circling round a person in the position of God 
\V0(ild result in and not the answrr is 

ready ; Ivrishna’s personalil\’ heet)ines impersonal 
under the psychological an:dysi< of -.T adumbrated in 
the previous lecture. 1 aditiif there is a certain 
amount of conflict between tliis and (lie previous 
explanation. 


Finally there is a scliool of critics who >ce an 

allegt)ry in the wliole storv of 
The 'licory of Krishna. Kiuiha, and Gopis. they 

satisfactory. neither human beings or divine 

persons, but merely allegorical 
presentations of certain ideas, human senses and the 
like. This defence, not easy to swallow, linds a 
certain amount of colourahleness in a poem of 
Narasinha Mehta’s otfin 5tHdi M>.i. ( See 35 ). 

I must quote it : 


\ 

^>UH ytmfHHl? ; 
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y-'A ^fl^t; 

rt H?^n *ft'--ii. 

Here is a mixed presentation, partly showing 
the Gods as incarnate in the shepherds &c., and 
partly allegorizing Bhakti as Radha, Vedic hymns 
as cows and Gopis, and so forth. The combination 
is but a true reflection of the futile explanation. 


[I must present another explanation, certainly 


Principal A. B. 
Dhruva’s philo- 
sophical inter- 
pretation of tile 
idea of Krishna's 
Rasa-fila, 


not as futile as the above, but 
ingenious, inspiring and inspired, 
of the Rdsa~‘ltld of Krishna and 
the Gopi^. It is furnished by 

Principal Anandasankara B. Dhruva 
in his Presidential Address at the 


Indian Philosophical Congress held at Madras 
in 1928. ( Page 13 ). I must quote him in full : 


‘‘ The whole trouble of the Scientists arises 
from their failure to appreciate the true nature of 
consciousness. No analysis of mind or matter can 
successfully reduce reality to a series of discrete 
particulars or detl^one consciousness from its 
position. These Akruras of scientists do not realize 
what confusion the Gopis will fall into when Krishna 
is removed from their midst. Reality is one eternal 
Rasa of Krishna ond Gopis, Krishna setting the tune 
from the centre, as loell as appearing by the side of 
every one of the Gopis who occupy the points on the 
circumference. Consciousness has thus a double 
aspect noumenal and the phenomenal. The latter is 
the legitimate province of Scientists, while the 
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former falls within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
philosophers/’ 

I am aware that Principal Dhruva brings in the 
Rdsa-rjld here by way of suggestive illustration 
and does not approach in a direct line the question 
of the Krishna-Gopi myth, or tradition, as you like 
to call it.] 

We have seen only one side of Narasinha’s 

Muse. The other side that of 

remains untouched, With- 
j limits of this lecture T cannot 

tional) poems of more than one or two 

Narasinha. specimens in this branch. In fact 

this branch covers more of didactic 
than poetic ground. It will not be easy to find 
many specimens of really poetic merit in this branch. 
But I can pick up one or two, and these sublime in 
their poetic qualitv. 

( 1 ) 

5r^ ^ritri ISR ? 

:qiy ^=11^ HVn ?:>, k^’H ? 

3^ hii ^ CHiai ! aviinV ; 

rl Hlct^l ai^ ? 

f^cifnci wta^iai <a€ hX sh ? 

Hlcl^ H<iC ni^, 

(<Hr&cl^W-li H^l, H€ ^■). 
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Here we perceive in the heart and speech of 

this worshipper of Krishna-our 

Narasinha Mehta-a ' queer 

worship of the of attitudes, due to the duel 

formless and the recognition of God as formless and 
Incarnate God. All-pervading and at the same time 

as incarnate in the form of Krishna,— 
a conflict which the poet tries to synthetize as best 
his Muse can. In 46 ( of this Chapter ) 

we hear the same poet exclaim ; 

ma a' 

which shows that material idol is to this poet- 
worshipper an impotent object. In the present 
poem, therefore, we must view the poet as accepting 
the Formless nature of God as the Truths the 

( unguessed joy ) of whose knowledge 
passeth comprehension,^^ while recognizing as a 
practical hypothesis the popular material worship of 
Krishna in an incarnate form. 

^31, Cf. Akho: o/tf 

etc. 

32. 1 o the . single-minded philosophic eye of Akho 

his Joy is of the absolute vision: 

where the poet realizes the spiritual vision, does not 
materialize it. 
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And now 

Narasinha’s 
sublimest poem, 
poetizing philo- 
sophy. 


I shall conclude with Narasinha 
Mehta’s sublimest poem, sublime 
in conception as well as in present- 
ation : 


(2) 


’-H 




i 

'i’Hl 

H 

T/ *s 

H 

V 

o 


^r?. i 









■Hi H'-k, 

Hi 




5H>ii 


H-Il ' 


- 


H'jit 








5 

i'i 

Tr’-ll «• 

fl<U 

hta , 




■■hCtI aa CmLH M qt/a ^Mci ^IhI; 

3HL''=inU[l ^ ircrai, ; 


(c*ilin -IH-lt Ha: M£ 






This is perhaps one of the sublimest poems in 
the literature of the workl. Tlie poet combines here 
philosophic height with poetic beauty. He sees and 
asks us to see in the cosmic expanse, — in the expanse 
of the skies wdiich symbolize the cosmos— the Great 
cosmic Soul, crying out I am he P' (^TSfri^): 
in response to this cry the poet longs for death in 
Jfimj the death of tlie Individual soul, for there is 
nothing here below wliich is like Him ( in fact tliere 
IS nothing but Him ): His splendour is beyond the 
reach of human intellect which loses its way in the 
eternal festival of the Universal Soul, the cosmic 
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evolution, or the phenomenal Universe^ being that 
festival; those who, by the help of Love, have caught 
hold of the charm of imparting life to the dead, to 
the lifeless, are asked to realize the Living Lssence 
in lifeless matter. Then they can see the vision 
of dazzling Light -Light that is like myriads of suns; 
to them is vouchsafed the sight of a golden streak 
of that light ; they see the Existing, Living, Joyous 
Pwramatmd^ enjoying his great game of joy, being 
visible in the various manifestations of the universe; 
they see Him swinging in a cradle of golden Light. 
To them this Paramatma is an undying Lamp 
shining bright eternally, a Lamp with no wick, and 
unfed by oil of any kind. They see Him without 
their material eyes, feel him without any form 
though He is, they taste his sweetness without the 
help of a material tongue. He is indestructible, 
incomprehensible, moves freely high above and down 
below. Such is Narasinha^s Lord, pervading all 
space (Well, if so, one may ask, he cannot be impri- 
soned and localized; Narasinha’s answer is unique:): 
Yet, says the poet, Saints can catch hold of Him 
and confine Him with the subtle thread of Love. 

Here is the poet’s synthesis of Knowledge and 
Love and (hQ^x) at once subtle and sublime. 
Well may the poet ask us to behold him in the 
Vast Expanse of the Cosmos: 

7i OPHMI ! 

Some one asked : which is intended here ? 
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Govardbarama Tripathi tells us somewhere, that it is 
the the expanse of Life. Prof. Anandasankara 

said : 3Hl m-i u S ? This vast expanse 

of the phenomenal world, its Ether Space, is good 
enough. 1 agree, and I accept, and with our poet I ask 
you all, individually and collectively : 

d y>fl 5^1 I 


( 1 shall in my next lecture introduce you to 
another giant, Akho, -rather to my conception of him). 


LECTURE V 
A K H 0. 


Sparks from the Anvil. 


Hi. i^Hdl h 1, 


(3M< V9lM MlsHl'^l ^-H^t 

^.41 ^[€{ =y'H^A, ^’*^^'<1^ iKHlH 

^Ui* c^Hl. 

irHctl>:'-fl, ?nrVfHH 

^ISl ■*-§/l 5l''*(l *5; H 

HL^': il<MlH =2HPl'n CHC-t<Hl-tl CHlfsicH 

:iHl P4H is ; ^ <lt^l-ll ctR 

dlil hHI- 1 ^l ^ HlSld \b^l 

ci^ ^ rflKl §•■'^‘^1 *<51^1 d’-fl 

ki'&b % 24lMiS 


Just eight j'ears ago I stood before the students 

of the Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and in tlie course of my address 
placed the above picture of Akho 
as one out of several ones thrown 
on an iinaginarj" Cinema Screen, 


A picture of 
Akho, ns tlirown 
on the screen of 
the poetic critic’s 
mind. 


disclosed to thezn. In that picture 
Akho is seated witli Ins literary anvil and hammer 


33. '* ^‘oia QllHiai '' — Inaugural Address-at the opening 

of the Gujarati Mandala. Elphinstone College, Bombay, on 
the 22nd January 1921, ( ^lU y*. Xi:\ss,) 
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before hiin-this poet of the Goldsmith caste. His 
facial features are plain but powerful, impressing 
our minds and intellect firmly. Tiie Muse of Poetry 
stands before him trembling, divested of all her 
graceful features, all her brilliant ornaments, wear- 
ing simple garments. This need UMt cause us pain. 
Before certain powerful ascetic i)er^onulities the 
grace of the fair ones drops off. The severe Master 
has snapped off the strings of tlie Muse’s rina 
(Lyre) and made her fling it asirle. There is the 
shadow of grief and pain ^ n the Muse’s faee-which 
makes us grieve too. 


After a lapse of nearly a decmle, shall I alter 

this picture? Not substantially. But I shall now 

try to present before you the inner essence of the 

poetic merit and sublimity which lie concealed under 
this picture. 


Poetry and 
P h i 1 o s o p hy: 
their respective 
functions. 


For this purpose it will be necessary to consider 

the functions of Philosophy and 
Poetry and tlieir mutual relation. 
Philosophy, then, is a quest after 
the inner nleining of things; the 
. search for die real; the comtenipla- 

tion of human life in its relation to the beyond; 
an investigation of the relation between the seen 
and the unseen, the relation between Man, on 
the one hand, and the Universe and the Supreme 
soul on the other; an inquiry into the essential 
institution of things. Poetry also has its eye on 
Truth as seen by the poet’s inspired mind; it has 
one thing in common with Philosophy, the contem- 
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plation of life and its ramified relations noted jus 
above. The Philosopher and the Poet both are seers, 
but the methods of each are distinct, the paths by 
which they reach the goal are different; and their 
presentations are different. The Philosopher’s method 
is analytical, the Poet’s synthetical, he sees and 
grasps Truth by the help of direct intuition. The 
Poet is thus more truly a seer than is the Philosopher. 

Indian Philosophy has, in addition, set before 
it, as the goal, the emancipation of the Soul from 
the trammels of unreality. How is this to be 
secured ? rins is one oE the main problems which 
Indian Philosophy attempts to tackle. The means 
suggested for securing this emancipation is ITK, 
knowledge. Not satisfied with this dry knowledge, 
the devotional school advocates (devotional wor- 
ship) as the means; whereas others there are wlio 
combine the two and advance ^ll*i QilVt — 

We need not travel far into the intricacies of Indian 
Philosophy just now. We shall touch them en 
passant when dealing with Akho’s individual out- 
pourings. 

But I may touch another point here: viz., the 

question-if Philosophy and Poetry 
The conditions travel by separate paths, how and 

under what conditions can Philo- 

P^ocUze^d'l ^ophy be poetized? The answer 
emotion as aii found by considering the 

active force, essential source of poetry. It is 

feeling, emotion, in other words, 
as our Indian works on poetics tell us. Philosophy 
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and Poetry both have their beginning in Wonder. 
They are faced with Life, Universe and other 
problems, which start their sensation of Wonder; 
but not until feeling, emotion, steps in does poetry 
arise. Wonder, it is true, is the basis of 5^ ; 

but in its stage of mere sensation it does not poetize 
things; when it converts itself into an emotion, it 

becomes ; when other emotions super- 

vene or flow in, other are evolved; Jagannatha 
Pandita has stated in one place that is at 

the bottom of all Thus the sensation of Philo- 

sophic Wonder must have the combination of emotion 
to yield a poetic result. 


[Let me try and impress you with an illustra- 
tive comparison: Philosophy and Poetry are essen- 
tiallj', two distinct high mountain-peaks. If a 
golden bridge can be thrown across them and the 
two peaks linked up, the resulting view will bo 
philosophic Poetry. When years ago, I was tourin- 
in the charming district of North Kanara, the 
southernmost end of the Bombay Presidency 
I was vouchsafed the sight of many a grand 
or beautiful aspect of Nature in the mist-clad 
mountains or on the surging sea. During one of 
these happy moments I once passed between two 
high ranges of mountains, and saw a wondrous 
bridge of golden clouds linking the two ranges. Some 
such linking between these two sister branches of 
knowledge. Philosophy and Poetry, is a condition as 
rare as the glorious sight 1 then witnessed, for 
accomplishing the unique task of poetizing philoso- 
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phy. To change the imagery, I would say: when 

when the high peaks of philosophy will receiv'e the 
tints from the rays of the Sun in the high heavens- 
the Sun of Poetry, then will Philosophy be success- 
fully treated poetically.] 

. . . Sometimes high imagination 

High imagination 

sometimes performs alone performs this function of 

the function of 

emotion; the Factor emotion. For instance, take the 

of ivondcr bcino vcrv r • r A^ ^ > n 

subsuiiary, tollowing from Akho s - 

I *7^ %r I 

sT^rr I Hr ^ i 

sTTT %r T'TfT^T I 1 

The first step is a mere statement of the attribu- 
tes of Brahma, the Great Living Essence, Immutable, 
the Beginning of All, Non-Creator; 

/£ (as Plotinus uses the neuter gender as Indian 
Philosophy does,-It) then becomes affected in Its 
posterior aspect ( ) by just a touch of Maya 

(the unborn-^^)-and-here the poet’s eye of lamgina- 
tion has the beginning of a Vision — 

.Then in an instant the Phenomenal World came 
^nto being 
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Further, as the basis of higher imaginative tligl)t, 
the poet states ; 


“The Saguna Brahma (i.e, Brahma tinged by 
attributes) becomes the object of praise-worship, when, 
in the bosom of Brahma-the Mass (cloud) of life 
( )~ suddenly appears the Lightening (^ifHdl), 

viz., MOijCfy the mistress of the \'^isible tPhenomenul) 
World, ' This last metaphor is not a mere rhetorical 
flourish, -it is a spontaneous idea born out of the 
poet’s imaginative vision. Hence this is poetry 
worked out with philosophic materials. 


Instance where- 
in high imagina- 
tion converts the 
factor of wonder 
into emotion.) 


I shall give another illustrating 
instance. It is a philosophic poem 
describing the evolution of the 
Phenomenal World out of the central 
figure, Brahma, the nouraenon. 




mi ^ : 




^ ^ I 

'^o 
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3T5?Tit. fm %^fto 

3RT 31 cfT^ ; 

=nT FTnr:qT^ q;(T 

Vlft ^ JT 
^ITT «T^ft ^T ^Rlt, 

The poetic wonder at the appearance oE the great 
Cosaios is the seed- feeling here, philosophic wonder 
and poetic wonder combined as one principle. Then 
comes in the Seer’s imagination to build up a 
brilliant picture before the mental eye; the Cosmic 
evolution in its completeness of appearance is here 
conceived as the Spring-time Holi-game of Brahma 
(here called Kosh?a because it was Kcish^Ja’s favour- 
ite p^stine in the district of Gokula). This game 
here has the special feature of presenting as Real 
what is really Hnreal ( is made visible as 

a thing the wonder v hereof is incomprehensible 
( IT ), The poet starts with the 

statement that-Once upon a time Krishna (Brahma) 
had a desire to plaj’^ the //o/i game; but it is a game 
which cannot be played by one individual; so 
Brahma decided to turn Itself from one into many; 

^ The Brahma therefore mixed the 

metals of the Five Elements and created the 

Syringe of the Cosmic Egg, -filled it with the varied 
hues of the fourteen worlds, and assuming various 
forms manifested itself in those forms. (Spraying 
Coloured water on one’s play-mates from a metal 
sjTinge is part of the game in the Holi festival.) 
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Another item, property in this ^aine, is re<l powder 
thrown by the players on one another. This was 
supplied by the objects of the five senses 
^ and which were compounded into this (juMl 

powder and flans broadcast in the midst of the 
Universe; as a result, as happens with actual gubll 
blinding the players’ eyes, those who got the gnlnl 
of the five vi-'^Jiaijas^ lost their senses and intellect, 
and could not I’ealize their true ‘ Self-ness The 
poet gives the reined : those who applied the medicinal 
stick of \"ediinta knowledge to their hhnded eyes, 
says Brahmanand-i, liad their darkness (blindness)- 
ignorance-destroyed, and they got their selt-rcaliz- 
ation ; thus the Holi inmiifestal ion vanished at once; 
'ilterc was no Holi perfoienance created or formed. 

In this manner the grand phenomenal creation 
of Maya was once again involuted by Brahma 
into Itself: ^ 

T, 

as another unknown poet says. 


^Ve see here the otherwise dry intellectual ideas 
built up into a \)riHiant structure in this poem hy 
the unassisted power of high Tmagination, the nnder- 
lying i>rinciple of Wonder being converted from 
mere feeling into emotion. 


Instance where- 
in high imagina- 
tion functions 
unaided, the fac- 
tor of wonder 
being dormant 
and imcreative. 


Just one more instance of the 
principle of high imagination func- 
tioning as the inspiring force of 
poetry: Let Akho furnish it: 
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'^iH M'AlM, "-{IH -H^ (? M-S) 

(Hi^; 

(H'={ ^iPcl, Srir-cl <vH f^cflMl 
^[ik f^'^l CH^; 
f^AHH an'^l, '^Alcll 

*iM ) 

At first sight one may take this as mere descript- 
ive poetry. It is not that. The descriptive element 
is entirely subservient to the main idea *bodied forth 
by the poet^s mind, furnishing only apt illustrative 
material for that idea. The poet’s aim is to impress 
his audience with the serene atmosphere of the 
condition of the Living Essence, wherein ^-^TTriT 

and ( the Thinker and the Thought object ) 
remain, -not merged into each other as he emphasizes 
elsewhere, but remain in a unique condition of 
equipoise ( ^ To effect this the poet's 
spontaneous imagination pictures to itself, and 
presents the picture of, the calm state which follows 
the departure of the rainy season and attends the 
advent of the sarad season; when the flashing 
lightning flees far away into non-existence, and 
gentle and light breezes blow with delight, and the 
moon ( long pent up in the imprisoning clouds ) 
beams all around in its quiet glory, or, as Words- 
worth has put it, 

the moon doth with delight 
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Look round her, when the heavens are bare. 


The poet tlius presents an aspect of nature 
which is in unique liarinony witli the state of mind 
wherein all conflicts of pleasure and pain and similar 
dual factors ( ) pass away, which, in its turn, 

results in the disappearance of the illusion of 
existence which is typified by the waters of streams 
becoming pure in the sarad season. The poet's 
main purpose is to present a vivid contrast between 
the storm-laden condition of the world-weighted 
mind and the peace-filled and pure state of the 
human soul in its union with the Supreme soul; to 
effect this purpose the poet finds at hand and utilizes as 
his type the simple but telling contrast between the 
state of Nature in the rainy and the sarad seasons. 
In doing this, his use of the material is not for 
descriptive purposes, nor does he use the simple but 
charming S'HHl as an extraneous alankara* The 
alankdray in fact, grows out of the intrinsic idea, 
and is nothing but an evolved aspect. As Mr, 
Raraanarayana PatViaka, in his thoughtful and learned 
Presidential Address at the Literature Section of the 
Ninth Gujarati STihitya Parishad (pp. 2-3) has 
pithily put it: 


qdl dTHd: 

HHdl d X X X X X 




X 


X 


X 


X 
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ciii 


llll^ 5 Hl^l iRM. ci 

=^^iiR ci iRHHl ^icll MR%S 


'" *iik ? 'MR^l cil d =»il^R3i d?(l, MRMI d ^IM dl ci 


\ou will notice, in the illustration from 
Anubhavabindu here discussed, Akho has produced 
poetry by the more or less un-iided power of high 
Imagination, wherein Emotion, ( i,e, the emotion 
of wonder), if it exists, is a dormant factor, not 
playing any creative part, 

Philosophy wlien placed in the Poet’s forge thus 
converts itself into poetry, the forge the fire where- 
of is emotion and, occasionally, imagination kindred 
to emotion or the Seer’s \’^ision. 

Let us now take np Akho and his mission as 

a philosopher-poet. That he had 
Akho’s mission ^ high mission of this nature will 
as a philosopher- be seen by a glance at the times 

which enveloped Akho’s life; which 
will show that it was not the sticks 
that made tlie fire, but that he was the lightning 
out of heaven that kindled the dry dead fuel.^^ 
AVhat were the stars under which Akho as a philoso- 
pher-poet was born? 


34. See extracts from Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero- 
Worship given in Lecture II of this series. 
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1. Social and 
other conditions 
in Akho’s time. 

2. Protestant- 
ism a world- 
force. 


I do not mean astrological stars; my stars are the 

social and other conditions of his 
times. Well, untouchahility, caste- 
rigidity, and similar superstitions 
dominated the social atmosphere in 
his times. In the field of religion, 

idolatrv and \"aishnavism in its 

# 

dogmatic and sectariiin form, Avere 
rampant. Over a century l)efore him the BhaLlt 
moA’ement was wi<le*-spread all OA'er Iiidia. Aklio 
flourished between 1615 A. D , and 1674 A, D.; 
Avhile the Bhakfi movement pia^vailed in tlie l5th 
and 16th Centuries A. Cliaitnnya was born in 
1485 A. D. and his cult spread in Bengal Orissa 
and Bihar. Nimharka in the South based liis 
creed on tliat of Ramanujacharya, \h\llabhaclnirya 
Avas l)orn in 1479 A O. and his cult starting in the 
North spread and was rooted firmly in Gujarat. 
Vitthala-AA’orship in the South Avas no doubt purer 
than the Valluhha cult in Gujarat. Aklio had faced 
only the latter. The aaIioIc atmosphere, saturate 
with idolatry and superstition, disgusted Akho and 

he rose in protest against it. True, his protestantism 

did not gather about him any large folloAving like 

that of IGibira, Nanaka and others. But he certainly 

Avas a beacon-light of power by himself. The times 

in Avhich he lived gave rise to protestant activity not 

in India alone but in Europe nlso.-It seems the 

world was affected by an unseen influence of 

protestantism. 
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hile this protestantism in Europe used prose 

European and vehicle of ideas, our Indian 

Indian Protestant- side resorted to poetry for its 
ism; adoption weapon. To the Indian mind the 

fe^rent^*^ vehicles bent is an inborn feature, 

for their ideas. alone will not account for 
. this adoption of verse by Akho. If 

his mind was impregnated with the burden of Great 
Thought, he could not help it, but it must deliver 
itself in song, no matter if the song was not well 
ordered but rough. The impetus came to Akho from 
his disappointment at the unsufficing nature of the 
current religion and of the popular method of religi- 
ous relief. He tells us in an auto-biographical vein: 

^ cil ^ d (Hl^d Hddl 

dy<l ddd dicll dl^H, 

Hd ddl^ aiMl, dd^ldl 

Then came his connection with the real guruj 
Brahmananda Swarai at Benares. This set the 
spark to the mine, and his protestant-explosion came 
out in the form of his massive poetry. 

Akho's protest was against superstitions^ no 

doubt, as is testified by his nume- 
The objects of rous verses against idol- 


Akho’s Protest- 
antism; caste, 
idolatry; and 
incidentally, lit- 
erary effeminacy 
e. g. poetry of 
Krishna-lila^ 


worship and the like- But his protest, 
incidentally, was against literary 
effeminacy, as evidenced in the in- 
ordinate indulgence in the kind o^f 
poetry which dealt with Krishna*Uhi, 
the amours and dalliance of the gay 


hero with his shepherd girls on the 
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banks of the Yainuua. lie rO'C in revolt against this 
erotic verse an<l, on his part, poetized philosophy* 
He went to the extreme of (lespi>ing the poet; '•iU h'il 
-i. evduiiis Akiio by way of i)rotest. 

Weil, we take him at his word. 

We must admit that the hulk of his composi- 
tions contdns cither philosc'phical 
Akho's coinposi* ai>b^*’i^ais or elaborate philosupliical 
tions character- treatises- in thf‘ coarse of 

^sed by philo these come out hashes of poetic 

sophic apliorisins . i • i • i 

, conceptions which diiicrentuite the 

or treatises, oc. 

castonally briglit- works from purely philosophical 
cued by poetic discourses. I therefore call him 

hashes. philosopher-poet. This poetic strain 

in ^ his compositions is to be 
attributed to two elements: (1) his view of Bhakti, 
which, on the one side, leans towards the dualistic 
doctrine (td Hit) and yet does not coincide with it, 
and, on the other side, accepts the monistic (Advaitic) 
interpretation of and yet lights shy of it, in a 

way; and (2) The sublime vision which is granted to 
the Monistic comtemphitor of God, His Universe 
and the relation of the two, which brings in the 
the hypothetical Sorceress in philosophy, — I mean 
AJdya. 
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His poetic 
strain comprizes 
two factors; (i) 
Bhakli of a type 
lingering bet- 
ween §cl and 

aspects, and (2) 
the sublime vi- 
sion of the mon- 
istic contempla- 
tor. 


These two elements furnish 
the material for the poetic outlook 
which characterizes Akho^s composi- 
tions; the fervour, i. e. the Bhahti 
element, furnishing the emotional 
factor and the latter, the philosophic 
vision, furnishing the element of 
wonder-tinged imagination; which 
both are components or stimulants 
of poetry. 


Let us illustrate each of these two elements. Take 

Bhahti. There are two aspects to 
Bhahti] according to the Vedanfi 
HR is identical with bhahti] to 
know is to lov^e; if you cannot 
love, verily you have not known. 
That is Sankara \’ed:inti’s position. 
( and yet for the purposes of bhahti as for other 
practical purposes this school has to postulate a 

as an empiric necessity). It is to this aspect of 
Brahma that the Upamanyu Stotra exclaims: 


The Sankara view: 
is Yet 

this factor, 

has to postulate a 




Some such feeling as this it was that made 
Byron express himself in his ‘‘Dream*' thus: 

And to his eye 

There was only one beloved face on earth, 

X X 

he had looked 


X 


X 
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Upon it till it could not pass away; 

He had no breath, no being, only in hers: 

XXX 
X X 

he liad ceased 

To live within himself; She was liis life.” 

To the dualistic creed, on the other hand, 

BJuiktl has as its direct object the 

The bhakti of par ex cellence. To him 

the dualistic the object of worship is apart 

from himself, outside liiinself. above 
himself; anything but identical 
with himself. The bhakti in Akho s creed is more 
of the former type, than of this latter one. 

Even when lie <lescribes liis view of bhakti in 

Kadartin XI of his Akhegitd it is 
Akho’s oiOici the presence of Hrahnia 

different; being in everybofly, that is identified with 

based on RtHicH- wherein the 

Oil i as t le cause, siiade away from the 

knowledge of Brahma tliroiigh self- 
realization, True, he begins with the statement that 
he sees in all individuals the impersonations of llari 
(God-Brahma), he sees nothing that is outside of 
Brahma; and therefore he must love all; and that is 
the aspect of bhakti lie accepts: 

d rkdl 

ct <y/d d 
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But from this step he gradually slides by imper- 
^ ceptible shades into an aspect of 

And yet that ^7 ; . , . , . , 

oiRct impercept- hhakti which is not easily 

ibly glides distinguishable from the Bhahti 

to gradual shades 

of dualistic Qificl. of the dualistic creed. Thus, he 

goes on: 

d 

GYttid did, ^(Hl oy 

Qii'i-j Qihn n ^ 

^'-Id =tH 

Mid di Id^. d^. ^‘'■H CKldHl. 

So far there is the immanence of Brahma recogn- 
ized as the basis. The next step holds one foot 
in this and another near the precincts of duaslistic 
worship; thus: 

i"h? 1, §d tCld dd; 

(4^ ^ (^r^d did dd. 

(This idea of §d-love, and consequent joy(Hdt{l^l) 
savour of the loved one being apart). 

LdcH ^Id dl<ldi^dl £"d d =dd d =HMl^., 

fi-Aii ovdl fdiii dc4Hl, dRlMt^l d^ dl^. 

In this conception of the Rasa of Naraya^a, his 
impersonations as various individuals, *man, woman 
and all, we see a combination of the doctrine of im- 
manence of the view and the dualistic idea 

of distinct individuality. 
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A picture of a __ e 

true which Now comes the picture ot a 

is clearly duahs- truly ^ct ^Sct, dualistic worshipper- 
tic in type- ^ 

4't' 5Hi^, “t<| (^€M, H 

Mark the last expression particularly: MIH 

which distinctly connotes an object of love and 
worship apart from the worshipper. The further 
description of the bhakta depicts the devoted condition 

of his mind : 

■«tini Hldi inistrli d saM, 

RW'H il'H. 

^•H 'M.'Hcfl ct-i '-ilclH HI%1, 

=Hl5lWr{l, (HlvT 'Hd 

(Here is a faint echo of f5i^TW4 rfh 

quoted before.) 

This being the picture of the worshipper and 
his bliakti, he tells us: 

<HUcl 

Can we see much variation here from the Bhakti of 
the Dvaita school ? 

Even when Akho extols the value of and 
he cannot divest himself of the a^^sociations of 
Oilici, and traditions of die V.iishnava School, ihus. 

he tell us: 
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<V^U, d<V ay’H 6^11; 

Sidl'd oiW; an^Hl 2ilM*d d *ivfi 

^cr^ll, <rvt3i ^0i[:(^ 

Rf^l fd^^ ^1 ^IM @*<IM, ^'i^'Mfdit^M icf^l ^’dlM; 
^^UHl Sl'Hld €, ^kR?A 

( Chhappa, 697-698. ) 

And yet, as we have seen, this bhakti of Akho 

is firmly rooted in the Advaitic 
creed. That being so the bhakti of 
Akho bears a striking contrast to 
the bhakti of Narasinha Mehta. 
True, Narasinha handles Advaitic 
ideas and doctrines, but his foot is 
firmly placed on the foundation of 
bhaktiy pre-eminently Krishna 
worship. The idea conveyed in 
Akho’s line aniM is no doubt more 

poetically clothed in Narasinha line : siiM 

Agnin in the sublime poem beginning with 
Gi?yi ^ Narasinha rises to a great 

Advaitic height. And yet, while Akho’s bhakti is at 
its root identical with ^lld and his face is turned 
towards the phase of Brahma, Narasinha’s 

bhakti represents the worship of the 5^^^. 

Narasinha, like the shephard-damsels of Gokula, was 
not satisfied with the preached to them by 
Uddbava. To Narsinha, as to these Gopis, the 
diffuse moonshine was not sufficing (note, please, it 


Yet, Akho’s 

<Hf?a is firmly 
rooted in the 
Advaitic creed: 

Therefore it is 
in a striking con- 
trast to the <HCirt 
of Narsinha 
Mehta, 
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-was welcome but not sufficing). He and the Gopis 
Avere craving (not crying) for the moon. It was not 
merely a longing for something afar from the 
sphere of their sorrow. To him this God of his 
was the object of his (devotion of love'. He 

should be such as he could catch and imprison in his 
heart and secure by the merest thread of love 


\Ve must note Narasinha’s inverted position 

regarding and against that 
of Akho: 

brom the angle of vision of 
■nid Narasinha recognizes the nature 
of God as incomprehensible (^Hi'A 

ak dd ay ovtak icrHi) a^d 

diffuse (sh^M odiAfl 

^<1(1.) and only apprehensible by the intellect of man- 
like a woman’s heart, he is elusive, j'ou know it 
least when you think you know it most: or. as the 
Kenopanishad tells us, 


Mutual posi- 
tions of and 

reversed 
between Akho 
and Narasinha. 


^rfqsiiri 




In the case of woman’s heart age-long conven- 
tions of society operate as the ^i(id of yjaua 

operates m the case of Brahma. Recogniszing this 
«tandpoint Narasinha nevertheless is a dvaitavudl 
worshipper whose position is that of the Gopis who 
said to Uddhava; I re-quote Dayarama’s lines, quoted 
before, in a different connection in my last lecture:- 
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\ H(A. 

the ^ir (the centre where their God was to be 
located or localized) being their hearts, or, speaking 
materially, their hearths and homes. 

The positions of the two giants of our ancient 
Gujarati poetry was thus practically mutually revers- 
ed- The one placed as the foundation, the other 
emphasized <m(^ as the true means of salvation. We 
can realize this contrast if we read a single stanza of 
Akho by the side of another from Dayarama's 
Resika Vallabha which for the purpose of this con- 
trast, duly lepresent the Vaishnavite view common 
to Narasinha and Dayarama. Here is Akho: 

<^1*/ ay^ atH ^ MW 

And here is Dayarama: 

^ (HrSctHl ^ 

cyHi =MK-Hl' ^[k 

Thus, with Akho <HfM is by itself helpless, it 
can fly. only if and help it- Wiih the 

Vaishnava school Qifin is the main factor, and sXH and 

are its mere offsprings, they follow ^fid as calves 
follow the cow automatically. These passages sharply 
mark the difference in the two outlooks. 

35 Akhcgita X 6 

36 Kasika Vallabha, pada 56, St. 7. 
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The second 
factor in Akho’s 
poetic strain; 

i.e. the sub- 
lime vision of the 
Monistic con- 
templation. 


To come, now, to the second ele- 
ment in the poetic strain of Akho’s 
compositions; viz, the sublime vision 
which is the privilege of Monistic 
contemplation, or, in one word, 
take his unique treatment of 


( 1 ) 


d dlMl, dd dCl d 'ddddl, 

dlidl ‘Hidi, 'i-.dl. 





The position of here is no doubt sul)ordinate, 

Jliit/d is the principal subject of treatment, but when 
we‘ consider the nature and function of the 

inner idea will be manifest. Here we have just to 
note the relative position of and Mdxjd ; Mnyd 

existed before 


The relative 
p”o s i ti o n of 
Brahma, Maya 
■and 


Now the relative position of 
Brahma, Mdxjd and : 


( 2 ) 

n>i n-H =Hi3|, 


Here we are told that Brahma existed before 


37 Akhegita VII— 2-3 

38 Akhegita XIII 2 


t 
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Thus Brahma, Maya and come in s 

sequence of time. However, the relation of Maya 
to Brahma is unique; She comes after Brahma 
and yet she is conceived as co-eval with Brahma, 
according as one conceives them independently or 
inter-dependently. We need not go deeper into these 
Vedantic problems. This bare statement is enough 
for our present purpose. 

Now, we must see how Akho explain on it3^ 
own account. 

Mil, 

Pih ^ 

Jldl (3\1 Mm ^bi\; 

cHl ^ibR 

The gist of this is: that the four kinds of sound 
(M^I dl and exist in the Universe 

as also in the micro-cosm of the body, and the sound 
%Tt discloses a principle running uniformly through 
the whole; this is in the form of which is evolved 
from %Tt by the dropping of ^ and ^ therefrom- 
This is the all pervading 


If so, how 

The parts played 
by Brahma, 

Maya and 
in the creation 
6f the Universe. 


could 'iiSi he pre-existent with refer- 
ence to ? The answer will be 
that the pre*existent one is the 
absolute Brahma, whereas is a 
subsequent form assumed by 
Brahma and w kn o wn 
Now, we must leave this aside for 


39 . Panchi^karana 90 - 91 . 
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ft moment, and must consider the several parts played 
by Brahma, Maya and in the creation of the 

Universe. The part played by Brahma is entirely 
passive. Brahma is non-creator. It is when 

MayCi^ the Creative Activity of Brahma, steps in that 
the Universe comes into being. Till then Mayo is 
not quite non-existent, he is co-eval with Brahma, 
but merged in it, as Lightning is lying dormant in 
the Rain-Cloud. Now let Akho speak for himself: 

a>H^V3c(l 

ri ''■-ilH 

Maya is hidden, merged, (=iH*^Q^ct) as it were 

in you (Brahma); your light penetrates her {Maya) 
and then she sports herself by becoming isvara,-the 
Creator. Thus it is not that is the 

Creative Isvaia, but Maya penetrated by the light 
of Brahma, -HlHi-that is the Creative 
Isvara. 


iRd H’fe Tich -^ct 
ci 

Imc-H ctM Mm a hiM, 

-tlM ci 

Repeating the same simile, with a very slight 
variation, Akho says elsewhere * 


40—41 Akh^gita XIX 5 and 7-8 
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Hiil <£l(rHl, 

5i^l mm[; 

^'Ai hi m, =yifct^ 

€■^11 4 M 

=iH<H5ili;ctl, d^l dHd* S, 
rtH f^?tlVl 'H^cJ ^4H 

[I may incidental! point out a strange co-incid- 
ence (a^ms) between this sublime conception of 
Akho and Shelley's in the following lines in Adonais. 
I shall repeat them here, though I have referred to 
this co-incidence elsewhere 

‘*The one remains, the many change and pass. 

Heaven's light for ever shines, Earth's 

shadows fly ; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments."] 

In the passage from Anubhavabindu just cited, 
Akho, has his emphasis on the immutability of the 
Absolute Brahma. In that from Akhe Gita xlX 
his finger is towards the transformation of Maya 
into a creative agency, Isvara. In either of them 
we miss the means wherewith the Universe is raised 
up. The unborn Maya who lay dormant in 

42 A^mhhava-bi^^du 27 

43. My article on in “ Gujarat " 

Page 176. 
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the bosom of the Absolute Brahmarand whom Akho 
therefore calls (^irH=Brahma; or, the \^id 

of Nothingness before creation), becomes, in 
(cited above). the mistrps of the 

Phenomenal World, as soon as she has raised it up. 


What is the means employed by ^layii in this 

process of instantaneous creation ? 
What is her magic wand ? 
It is Akho in his tells 

us short the function of is to 

obey the forceful command of Majux 
and assume the threefold form of 

with the help 

of its three components, (^, (three ; and 

through that evolv'e the whole Universe. 


The means by 
which Muya 

builds up the|phe- 
nomenal world 
instantaneously ; 
her magic wand, 


U ^iijR MR. 


(This is an inconceivable off-shoot and 

assumes the triple form by the force_ of ^ 
^’=^dlH-which are synonyms of Maya Mdla=In- 

describable; uudefinable). 


Thus is the magic wand in the hand of 


An analytical 
examination of 

an affirma- 
tion of the 
aspect of Brahma 
2. The open- 
ing basic note in 
music. 


this sorceress, Maya. Let us exa- 
mine this wand in the light of the 
above discussion, assisted by our 
imaginative insight. ^ initially 
expresses an assertion; ‘‘Yes” is 
a meaning of in Sanskrit- 

Affirmation, solemn and respectful, 
equivalent to “So be it,” “Amen;’* 
While ‘Amen’ comes at the end of 
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a prayer &c., begins a reading of the Vedas 
as also ends it. Well, of what is the affirmai^ 
tion ? Of Brahma or rather its (existence) aspect, 
say they* There is another view; corresponds 
to the opening of a basic note when music is begun; 
the name which is given to lends colour to 
this view; the word being connected with ^ to sing 
and ^ prefixed to it. A mass of mystic significance 
and treatment has gathered round this ever since 
the Chhdndogya Upamshad was framed. But 
shedding off all these accretions, if we look under- 
neath them, we find a few broad ideas of a suggestive 
nature. They are these; 

(a) ^ through its three constituents, its mdtras 

( R)n leads it to the final pause Amdtra 
( ) i. e. Brahma; 

(i) ^ is the voice of God, the creative sym- 

phony and thus identified with Brahma; 
while on the other side of the who 

is tti5i rests the 

(c) iliH. by its (intonation)-a constant 

deep sound A-symbolizes the aspect 

of 

(d) The presence of the material phenomenal 
world had to be accounted for; this wa& 
done by introducing the Maya theory* 

(e) Along with it, the question of cosmogony 
had to be faced and a synthesis was effected 
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with the Mfiyii theory by taking Maya at 
the fountain source of the creative process; 

being on this side of creation, 
on the other side, in the beyond, 
the absolute 

In this set of doctrines, figures as the 

creative symphony used by 
— the the symphony wdiich arranged the 
creative 3ym- pre-cosmic chaos into the well- 

t>y rhj'thmed cosmos. It is the herald 
of Creation, it is the aublime prin* 
ciple of the grand cosmic harmony;— the grand 
symphonic power which called together the wander- 
ing atoms, rather, the electrons, into a rhythmically 
marching order, even as the shepherd’s flute calls 
together the wandering flocks of sheep and marches 
them homeward in the silent sundown stillness. 

Thus, Maya was before this for she it 

was who called forth the symphony. Did, then, the 
electrons pre-exist eternally? No; they came into 
being at some lime» Before them was ! And 
here the impossibility of matter being created out 
of nothing faces us and at the same time fades away- 
In that in the Great Silence, the Absolute shines 
alone:— 


This then is the function of '3f3^JT<-this high sym* 
phony of cosmic evolution,— the which 

the poet hears in still midnight depths. 
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Akho has presented his tenets on this subject- 
not in the poetic analysis worked out above. His is 
an outwardly dry presentation which when examined 
as above yields ideas of poetic sublimity. If this 
does not entitle him to the honor of being called a poet, 
Seers like Browning will have to be dethroned from 
their exalted positions. Browning’s celebrated poem, 
Abt Vogler, bears traits similar to those of Akho’s 
compositions. In fact, Akho’s poetry lies concealed 
inside his aspect, and flashes out occasionally,— 
even as the lightning does from inside the rain-cloud. 
It may thus be likened to Mfiya lying inside of 
Brahma, -flashing forth her creation, the phenomenal 
world; she being the in and Maya 

the Creaive power of Tsvara, is but His poetry. 

But let me introduce you to a composition of 
his which combines emotional effusions with high 
imaginative vision; 

hr -H'iiRlsv ct 

ci ni^il Wi 

X X X X X 

ci diH dl^fl d dt^. (hIU ^ 

X X X X X 

X XXX 

^ otMi WRH oyH dM 

(di^i in' d iicd, d 


X 
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'H'l 'vvf Sid-H 

'll!, «ini <\-i, n-HH *iH' ^• 

'ilUi iJHlWj 5>ilMlM< aM; 

=H>ct SI'I^I 31'^' 2H. 

=H'i(HT^ an ; 

anc^Hl 'M^HKS HfH =!H(rt^i^l aM.” 


Akho's grand 
poetic effusion 
combining emo- 
tion and imagin- 
ative vision. 


What unknown bliss is mine to-day ! I grasp 

the grasp-defying Thing. Praise be 
to the Perfect Brahma, the one Great 
Lord who stands transcendent far 
beyond this visioned World. This 
Lord of Maya rules over Vishnu, 
Siva and Brahma. The Fully Living 
Soul shines alone in the expanse of Nothingness- 
He cannot be described in speech. He is neither 
Universe-filling large nor dwarf-like small. Know- 
ing him, all false appearances melt away. He stands 
in His real nature. Karma ( Action) and Time affect 
Him not (touch Him not); He fills the Universe 
brimful. In him the mind of man lies merged^ 
united with the Supreme-Life 
Giver or receiver there is none, 
gets into the Union of Identity, 
is born now; self and non-self vanishing now, He 
stands the sole Remainder, He is the Ever-risen 
Sun, the cause of rising and setting gone ! Akho 
relates this Joy of knowing Him. I offer praise ^to 
Him, who is Perfect Joy !'’ 


in full measure. 
Automatically He 
Myriad-fold bliss 
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la a distant but distinct manner these lines 
remind one of Wordsworth's welbknown lines in his 
^Excursion^ which may be quoted briefly here : 

Such was the Boy— but for the growing youth 
What soul was his when from the naked top 
Of some bold head-land he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean's liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him; far and wide the clouds were touched. 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of Joy, his spirit drank 
The spectacle: Sensation, Soul and Form 
All melted into him. x x x 

X X X X X 

X X X X 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired/' 
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Verily, in the above quoted description of his 
anfW't't we can picture Akho standing on the 
naked top of a bold head-land, -the headland of 
spiritual exaltation and witnessing beneath him the 
Ocean of Heavenly Light, wherein sensation, soul 
and form (^IH, ajini and all melt into him, 
when he needs not thought, -in enjoyment it expires. 


I Have done, I hope I have presented before 
you some brilliant sparks from this Goldsmith’s 
anvil; cr, shall we call them flames from his furnace? 
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